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Continued from page 15 

distribute what I may call "techno- 
dollars." 

May I. at this juncture commend 
most warmly the Japanese deci- 
sion to recycle substantial funds. 
Let ue hope that other industria- 
lized countries will follow the Ja- 
panese Example. 

Clearly, the technology-related 
trade will continue to take the 
lion's share of world financial re- 
sources. It would, therefore, be 
helpful to establish an Inter- 
national Technology Transfer Fa- 
cility (ITTF) whose resources 
would be tapped by those deve- 
loping countries which seek to 
develop or purchase tech- pro- 
ducts and services for their deve- 
lopment and for the enhancement 


Prince Hassan at the 7th UNCTAD session: 
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of their absorptive capacity. The 
facility may be created through a 
designation plan of special draw- 
ing rights. (SDRs), specifcally for 
financing technology transfers. I 
am sure that this proposal will 
meet the "mutual benefit” crit- 
erion, especially in view of the 
subsidies: allotted by advanced 
countries to the promotion of their 
exports. 

Mr President, 

The problems which are faced 
by the developing countries are by 
no means homogenous: They vary 
In nature and Intensity. Yet they 
have common attributes which call 


for common action. The vicious 
circles, some of which are induced 
rather than Inherent, must be 
broken. Adjustment should not 
continue to be a precondition for 
development, especially if the 
socio-economic trade-off Is very 
steep. The same logic applies to 
choices between armament and 
development, repayment of debt 
and seed money to meet urgent 
development. The world seems to 
suffer from a lack of a financial 
breathing space which would en- 
able countries to move ahead. 

The world at large has adequate 
assets from which it can draw to 
satisfy its needs and some of Its 


aspirations. I specifically refer to 
the advancements In technology 
and the growing willingness by 
technology owners to exchange it. 
The quantum jump In food produc- 
tion and a greater awareness of 
environmental threats are encou- 
raging signs. The recent serious 
attempts at resolving regional dis- 
putes can all be cited as an en- 
couraging start towards ending 
the destruction of life and wealth, 
and setting the world on a new 
path leading to peace and pro- 
sperity. 

Mr President, 

We must recognize the em- 
ergence of new trends which 
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From crowded Boston to the Sahel 
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By Jenl Anindo 

Special to The Star 
NAIROBI, Kenya — Carol Beck- 
with is a camera-clicking nomad 
from the United States. She grew 
up In crowded Boston, but since 
has discovered that some ol the 
most moving things in the world 
are happening In the wide open 
spaces of Maasaiiand in Kenya, In 
wodaabe country In Niger, and in 
Ethiopia. 

Beckwith hae been in all these 
pJaces, always with her camera 
and a determination to be part of 
the life there. Born In 1945, she 
first left the United Stales in 1970, 
when she won a scholarship from 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
to continue her art education in a 
foreign country. She chose Japan 
and spent seven months learning 
Japanese brush painting under a 
Zen master. "This was my first ex- 
posure to the outside world, and I 
loved it," she said in an Interview. 

Following her stay in Japan, she 
travelled through South-EaBt Asia, 
focussing especially on the art of 
Thailand and Burma, and ending 
her year in New Guinea. "My visit 
coincided with the annual gather- 
ing of 90,000 tribesmen in full re- 
galia on Mount Hagen," she said. 

' It was the most powerful exper- 
ience In my life, visually, the first 
of many." At this point, Beckwith 
started using her camera instead 
of her brush. 

Back In the United States she 
found herself caught between 
painting and photography and the 
desire to travel more. "I wanted to 
visit Africa," she said. "I have a 
special interest in traditional peo- 
ples and art forms, and I wanted 
to explore." Beckwith's best friend 
In art school, who was teaching 
silk screen printing at a school in 
Kakamega In Kenya, said 
Come " She did. 

"At Christmas 1973, 1 had a suc- 
cessful exhibition in Boston and 
sold most ol my paintings, so I 
bought a 45-day Christmas ticket 
*° ; a ? ya and . stayed eight 
months, she said. Beckwith went 
first to Kakamega in western Ke- 
nya to join her friend, but soon 
started moving round the country 
In the north she painted a 9-m mu- 
ral on the wall of a small hotel In 
return for food and bed. 

She also painted murals for the 
Kltale and Lamu Museums. "I fell 
In love with Swahili architecture, 
and later came to own and restore 
an 18th century Swahili house In 
Lamu, ’ she said. But Maasaiiand 
and its nomad people were her 

tov® In Kenya, and during . 
1978-79 she worked with a 
Tanzanian-born Maasal, Telepit 
Ole Saitoti, on a book about the 
Maasal tribe. Beckwith took the 
photographs and Saitoti wrote the 
text. The result was a -sumptuous 
volume, ‘Maasal' published in 
1980 ahd now, In its fifth printing; 

Before she left Maasaiiand in 
1979, Beckwith attended a special 


tribal ceremony, taking the oppor- 
tunity to say goodbye to friends 
she had made. "I was smeared 
with ochre and animal fat and 
dressed Maasai-style by my 
friends," she said. "I kept noticing 
a tall woman who seemed to stand 
out, and on the third or fourth day 
I went over and greeted her." She 
was Marior Van Offelen, a Belgian 
anthropologist also disguised as 
a Maasal. 

The two women got on well and 
Beckwith's second book grew out 
of this meeting. Van Offelen had 
spent three months with the Wo- 
daabe of Niger and she offered to 
take Beckwith to meet the tribe- 
speople. In mid- 1980, the two 
women linked up with a group of 
Wodaabe in Niamey and travelling 
on foot, on camels and on don- 
keys, followed the nomads to their 
home area In the Sahelian steppe. 

After six weeks the government 
heard there were two white 
women wandering with the Wo- 
daabe and their arrest was or- 
dered. They were told they needed 
government authority to be In the 
country. Beckwith and Van Of- 
felen were determined to return 
‘We were so warmly welcomed by 
these sensitive, beautiful people 
we knew we must get permission 
to stay," Beckwith said. 

She returned to the United 
States and got backing from Harry 
Abrams, the publisher of ‘Maasal,’ 
for a book with her photos and 
Van Offelen's text. Permission 
was finally granted by the Niger 
government and the two women 
were to live lor two years with the 
Wodaabe. Wodaabe means lit- 
erally "People of the taboo." and 
they live by a very strict social 
code bBsed around patience and 
loyalty, reserve and charm. 

th Jr ta ,ll «!? n » holds the p80p,e tofle- 
ther in the face of adversity. Nine 

Son™ h°J the ye , ar ' the Sahelian 
steppe hae no rain and the Wo- 

“SS 8 cr m ^ e , around a aeries of 
wells. Food Is scarce and life is 
lough. With the coming of the 
ar 9M nd June- July, the people 
rejoice. The ceremonies of the wet 
season are the highlight of the 
year, with scatter^ groups o® 
Wodaabe coming together. 

Celebrations Include the Geer- 
s'^ 01 festival, designed mainly for ‘ 
me men to display thelrffiy 

Iss <lomlna 'B thB feativE- 

J} n a ™ tha young men compete 
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Be°kw ,|h , explained that the 
Wodaabe set great store by mall 
°" a 'Of Beckwith's photo! 
graphs of the Geerewol contest 
was named the be B t D ctora 5 
published In National Geo* 
araph e magazine. When Beckwith 
fott Niger,, the head of the fam 5 
with which she had lived scooped 
. up some sand from her toSSffi . 
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f" d WjJ. , il int ° a father talisman 
tound his neck. 

" By wearing your footprints, I 

Hid vJh* l L relur 'T h0 aald - She 
d u„u he , n Nomads of Niger' was 

ln 19B3 - B «=kwlth and 

frSTnS, * 0 J 0r L ret , lJrr,ed t0 show their 
friends the book and to arrange an 

aid programme for them. 

In New York, Beckwith was in- 
i' !?, t0 a meeting of Ethiopian 
Ministers, where the book was on 
show. Seven days later she was 
invited lo Ethiopia as a govern- 
ment guest with a view to com- 
pllng a book. Moved by the dlvers- 
• ty of the peoples and their rich 
traditions of ancient Christianity 
orthodox Judaism, Islam and 
animism, she now Is busy record- 
ng he different religious and cul- 
tural traditions of Ethiopia. 

!n more than a decade of work 
in Africa, Beckwith says Bhe has 

mni+ “"I® of the greatest and 
most moving ceremonies and rites 
think I could 
become absorbed enough to re- 

J52J „ my p f r f° nal Point of view, to 
shed completely what I bring along 
to see from within rather than 

k fnTm 09 the Cultura and using 
It for my own ends." she said. H 

Jenl Anindo reports on cultural 
fn Africa 0l ° BlCal devaIo P man * a 


Men compete for beauty and charm 


: ; Price! Jordan ISO fils Saudi Arabia S Qatar 3 riyals UAE 3-dlrha(ns Kuwait ft Bahrain 250 fils Syria & Lebanon 3 pounds 
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By Angela Sabri 

Special io The Star 

A TWO-week workshop for the 
training of early childhood tea- 
chers, which was held at Al- Ah- 
II yah School in Amman, empha- 
sized the developmental nature of 
children and how they Jearn; how 
meaningful curriculum exper- 
iences are selected; and the ap- 
propriate methods of Instruction, 
88 well as the materials and 
equipment that should be found in 
every classroom. 

The training sessions, which ran 
from 23 June until 7 July with 35 
participants selected from private 
and public sector teachers and 
professionals in the field, were 
conducted in simulated Kindergar- 
ten-Nursery sessions. They fo- 
cussed on the child as an active 
learner and problem solver with 
the role of the teacher as facilit- 
ator. Following the workshop, par- 
ticipants were expected to be- 
come trainers for Inservlce train- 
ing programmes In the field of 
early childhood education. 

Three US specialists in the field 
came to Jordan to offer instruction 
at this Workshop. They were Dr 
Eteanor Duff, director of the De- 
partment of Early Education al the 
University of South Carolina, and 
consultant to the Noor Al -Hussein 
Foundation, Mrs Mary Nichols, 
director of the Children's Centre at 
the same University and Mrs Sue 
O'Connor, an administrator re- 
sponsible for early childhood pro- 
grammes In one of the South Ca- 
rolina’s largest school districts. 

Perhaps the single most Impor- 
tant point emphasized throughout 
the workshop was the necessity 
of providing learning environments 
which consider the child's needs 
and Interests. How, then, can the 
needs of our diverse kindergarten 
children be best met? 

How much better it would be to 
provide an environment In which 
they can actively participate by 
manipulating objects and by ex- 
pressing their ideas through many 
curricular areas such as music, 
art, socio-drama, puppetry, role- 
playing and science projects, not 
forgetting the act of playing itself 
which is often ignored or mis- 
understood by adults. 

It was the actual provision of 
just such an environ ms nt and the 
most appropriate management of 
It that took up most of the dally 
sessions of the workshop. The 
participants heard about the best 
learning environment for kinder- 
garten children, then they went 
together In groups to actually pre- 
pare those types of environment 
— a simulated modern kindergar- 
ten classroom — after which they 
discussed how to use each area 
to provide maximum learning ex- 
periences for the children. 

In the spirit of John Deway, “we 
learned by doing It," was an excit- 
ing experience. Although some 
members raised doubts, initially, 

: About the seemingly unstructured, 
environment, most of them agreed 
that this was a highly structured 
classroom environment requiring 
Intense preparation by the teacher 
after the Instructors gave Interest- 
ing demonstration lessons in the 
simulated classroom to 4-5 
year-old students. 

A classroom planned ■ for 
learning 

In the classroom planned for 
learning, the teacher prepares the 
environment, the ' actual class- 
room. in such a way that children 
will learn through active explora- 
tion, and interaction with adults, 
other children, and the materials 
made available. This is in keeping 
with what ia already knowri about . 



Future kindergartens aim at 
mixing pleasure with education 



Rigid class-room structures are likely to change 


how children learn, which Is exten- 
sively documented In the field of 
early childhood education. 

The simulated pre-school class- 
room used In the workshop was 
divided Into four learning centres; 
the Instructors emphasized, how- 
ever, that the number of centres 
can vary, depending on the parti- 
cular classroom situation. Here, 
t he fou r cs nf res i ncluded a 
Housekeeping Centre, a Block 
Centre, an Art Centre, a Quiet 
Centre. 

One could also have a Water 
Centre for children to explore the 
properties of water, or a science 
table for the children to bring In 
their "scientific" discoveries (sea- 
shells, birds' nests, fossils etc.) or 
a music centre for listening to fa- 
vourite records. An inexpensive 
centre could be a dreasing-up 
centre where children could 
role-play characters they know 
and see In their daily lives, or 
characters from favourite storleB. 

The four-centre area classroom 
may sound chaotic, and hard to 
manage, particularly for teachers 
who' are used to a teacher- 
centred classroom with the tea- 
cher implanting "knowledge" , but 
the excellent instructors of the 
workshop took all of this into ac- 
count. Participants were warned 
that chaos would result unless 
teachers mastered the art of 
classroom management In a 
“child-centred" environment, ra- 
ther than a teacher-centred situa- 
tion. 

It does not mean that the child 
dictates the rules; on the contrary, 
the teacher structures the day In 
such a way that children Pian-Do- 
and Review Incorporating Some 
very basic principles of teaching 
applicable at all levels, 

First, the children sit in a circle 
on arrival each day; they talk abot 
the day, the month, the weather, 
or maybe one child has particular 
experience to relate (known as 
Show-and-Tell) which is in Itself 

a u..I n1 ! r ? atin P ex Perience for the 
child owing him a chance to talk In 
front of his classmates. 

Next, the teacher asks each 
child about which centre he would 
like to Work In today. This forces 
the child to make a decision — or, 
at leaat, to understand that mak- 
ing choices Is part of real life si-' 
tuatlori, • , 

Behind all of this lies the basic 
maxim that learning for the very 
young should precede from the 
concrete to the abstract. Teachers 
move among the children ' con-, 
stantly talking to them about their 
actMttes, encouraging them to 
think of diverse ways of solving 
problems encountered ih the dif- 
ferent centres, and finally gettinn 
each child to dintate to the' tea? 


cher his own version of what he 
has achieved that day. 

. 1* ^ay only be a bridge he has 
built In the block centre, but a sen- 
sitive teacher will widen his hori- 
zon In her questioning of his ac- 
tivities, and open his mind to other 
possibilities. If, at the same time 
she writes down what he feels he 
has achieved today, then his ex- 
perience Is further enriched be- 
cause he sees how reading and 
writing are useful before he is In- 
troduced to the complex system of 
sounds, letter names, and word 
Identification of his language. 

Afterwards, the teacher will ga- 
ther the children In small groups to 
review what they have done. This 
way they have a chance to learn 
from each other, to talk with an 
adult about their experience, and 
perhaps to resolve to do better 
next time. There Is no pressure on 
the child to be better than another, 
no stars or grades, only each one 
\8 encouraged to feel good about 
himself and his own achieve- 
ments. 

Yet, the child is getting the ex- 
perience of working with large 
groups and small groups, with 
adults and other children; he Is 
learning to make decisions, to 
handle responsibility, to be ac- 
countable for his actions, and to 
work Independently. All this may 
sound extremely hard on the tea- 
cher, and the Instructors never 
under-estimated this aspect of the 
system. However, It was empha- 
sized throughout the workshop 
that once teachers learned the 
technique and discipline necess- 
ary to carry it out successfully, 
they and the children In their care 

an°d Ul ?ulSed a " ‘ ha * mUCh ^ 


It was further emphasized that a 
i well-planned classroom prevents 
many discipline problems as It inv- 
Ites the child to learn in his own 
! way at his own pace. He grows In 
confidence, and feels good about 
himself because he is accepted 
and appreciated. 

Through the learning centres, he 
finds ways of solving problems as 
they arise with other children. He 
. - . learns to share, to wait his turn, to 
work with others without con- 
stantly arguing. He grows in con- 
L-« fldence and self-respect. Of 
course, not all of this will be 
evldenl In the first month of 
school; it will take time and pa- 
tience to establish the routine, as 
is true of any classroom situation; 
there will be other activities, as 
well as outdoor activities, for the 
J teacher to arrange and introduce 
-® to the children. If, however, the 
teacher gives one large block of 
time, not more than an hour, to ac- 
tivities In the learning centres she 
will be more than rewarded for her 
10 efforts. 


In an Interview with The Star, 
Mrs Lexl Haddedine said she was 
very impressed with the spirit of 
co-operation that prevailed over 
the workshop as the participants 
interacted and worked together. 
Mrs Haddedine has bean teaching 
Kindergarten for over fifteen years 
now and currently heads the Kin- 
dergarten section of the Abdul- 
Hamld Sharif School, one of the 
leading quality bilingual schools In 
Amman. 

Another Important aspect of the 
workshop, Mrs Haddedine felt, 
was the- foundation of a support 
Bystem among the participants 
themselves. "Now we all know 
where to find resource books on 
drama, Arabic songs, puppetry; we 
have colleagues who have be- 
come friends and whom one can 
call upon for Ideas, encourage- 
ment, or sympathy as the case 
may be," she said. She empha- 
stead, however, that It would prob- 
ably take time, and much trial and 
error to Implement such a pro- 
gramme In our culture. 

Mrs Hanna Kurd!, another parti- 
cipant who runs her own kinder- 
garten In Amman, felt that much 
work would need to be done with 
parents to help implement this 
method. She thinks the work of 
making a child independent is not 
begun bearly enough in our cul- 
ture. 

When he comes to school at 
!° ur ° r he has not learned to 
do things for himself as the child 
n many western cultures has; the 
latter very often though sheer 
necessity because his mother 
goes to work herself. So it Is In her 
interest to make her chHd in- 


dependent, at feast in ih* 

skills of dressing 

self. However Mrs th- 
roughly enjoyed the Wo &' 
agrees that the 
proach Is the only 2* -. 
proech this age-group y 

Another enthusiastic nan-- 
a the workshop was &: 
A -Hawamdeh who In iff 
of her work as a Superior: 
Ministry of Education ha?K 
many early childhood 

Jordan She told The Star £ 
workshop brought nj\ 
flb °ut the leaching off - 
children. She described thefc. 
oas used as a form of aufdei'- 
under the supervision of 
fher. but which is so stop'.; 
hat through play the diddfe! 
lops himself and acQum-. 1 
skills In the process. 

Miss Al-Hawamdeh leeisr 
new to Amman, and Is fa/s*.' 
to the rigid classroom stor 
usually found in pre- sc*--.- 
where filling little brains wiihr 
mation hinders rather than 
the child's natural develop- 
Furthermore, Miss Al-Hatr. 1 
recommends that this wtfc-. 
be repeated In different area: 
Jordan so that all teachers Ul 
be exposed to these idea: S- 
expressed the wish that half? 
try of Education would spn 
such workshop in the future 

The workshop was spcratf 
by the Noor Al-Husssln Fwi' 
tion in co-operation with tul 
culty of Education at the Unlir. 
ity of Jordan and the National*; 
ociatlon for the Education ofD-. 
dren. It is part of a plandrw. 
by the Noor AL Hussain Fort; 
tion for the development ck, 
project — the Centre lor Er 
Childhood Education which*; 
launched In 1986 as a joint pit; 
with the University of Jonfent 
enhance pre-school child (tort, 
ment by improving curricular s 
erials and teacher proficiency ! 

The first phase of the projat ; . 
develop curricular and let& 
materials, launched In 
prises research to identify ns 
In pre-school education, end fc 
Ing pre-school staff al th® *, 
Children’s village and Sait 
munity Centre kindergajT 
Phase two incorporates conw*. 
tion of the main centre 
model /kindergarten at WJJ. 
ersity of Jordan with a 
project at Yarmouk Univer^ 
serve the Northern dletncis. - 
on going research always ■; 
mation and teacher trains?! 
grammes. j 

The Centre's actiyrtiea^ 
ordinated with the Natlpw**'. 
elation for the EducaftA^- 
child, recently establish - 
the chairmanship of Her 
Queen Noor Al-Husseui- i 


Angela Sabri holds an 
Education and owna tw •JJ 

teesorl school reglsrtred j 

the Ministry of Education 
dan. 


Rumman hill climb race revived 

AiJiJALl /Ai. l _ . 


AMMAN (Star) — Friday, 14 Julv . . 

will witness the revival of the S 9 * ast00t timss h the various 
hill-climb race, which was first Si?. 889 ?. S 30 *’ * he all ‘t ,me record 
started In Jordan In 1956 after an dr i V0 ^ 0n98 to Kln 9 Hussein 

Interruption period of 20 years XS. 0, ?JLf riday the 21st of ° c ~ 
in pE' S ft. P h 

£? Kn aW s vs sirsasE 

EntwaawonhvwTu' , The wB be Interesting to 

Kina HusRfiin i ^ s Majesty see if this record can be ap- 
Benz 3M SL d « ^Mercedes- Poached, let alone beaten, by the 
owns °° SL| Car which h0 «■ |l! w neratton of drivers with the 

5! n «» of twenty years In vehicle 
In the mid 1900's the hill climb develo P ment a * their disposal! 
was a regular feature -.of the local ' 

tillorf wSr' r w n ?,i 8den8, the comps- The Ml climb .course starts at 

au°umn frn h m d i^! ry aprin 9 <*nd t® 5, d90 °J ,he lake created by 
19B7 whiJh™ 19 ? 5 up t0 M ay £ Ta,al Dam ar >d fa exactly 
on whffi! 1 Waa u thG iaat occasion thre ® kilometres in length. The av- 
on which It was held. erage width of the road ls four me- 


approxlmately 300 metres c 
most one thousand fee*- 
For the 1987 

man Hill Climb whfchfsW^ 
by the Pepsi Cola company 
will be categories roj 
types and classes of cm- $ 
the most Interesting wl » f 
class for drivers who o* 
the original ava0t ® 


uib uirynia. v n SI» w 

20 years ago. In nS 0 
there will be fathers and^ 
ing together; an excellent^, 
of the enduring popu^ 
sport In the Kingdom. 

His Royal 

dullah Ibn Al-Huase i w gj 
ate In the av0 ?Ltn Arab? 


2 ;:;T^,^P!U$ALEM\§TAR . 


----- .. — iiioroau is four me- ate in me 

Competitors from both the east ■ nS'SlP ar ® total of 27 bends (M3), and the known 
and west banks as well as from ' mo^c.^° rner8, , the ,on 9 8S * straight racing champion S n 
Ubanon all shared in bSiwffiS ' on y 160 m0trea id is going to take pjrt JL 

, , : acnievlng the elevation from start to finish is with his Opel Mantta w 
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Jordan celebrates King 
Hussein's coronation 

!nR DAM TUESDAY celebrated 
ha 35th anniversary of His 
Majesty King Hussein's accession 
to the throne. 

King Hussein asumed his re- 
soonsibililies as a leader of the 

Semite Kingdom on 11 August 
1952 continuing the march of the 
Great Arab Revolt, and confront- 
ing the immense challenges facing 
the nation. 

The celebration of this occasion 
reflects the pride Jordanians take 
in the numerous achievements of 
the country under the wise leader- 
ship of King Hussein, thanks to 
whom Jordan occupies so high a 
position among Arab, as well as 
foreign states. 

Since his coronation King Huss- 
ein completely and selflessly de- 
voted his life to the causes and 
well-being of his people. He has 
relentlessly endeavoured to unify 
the Arab ranks and settle Inter 
Arab differences and disputes. 

King Hussein's intensive efforts 
to convene an International peace 
conference under the auspices of 
the United Nations to establish a 
just and durable settlement ot the 
Arab-lsraeli conflict resulted In 
winning the support of most coun- 
tries of the world. 

King Hussein attends 
Al Adha Feast 

• His Majesty King Hussein per- 
formed the Al Adha Feast prayers 
at the University of Jordan Mos- 
que. King Hussein was accompa- 
nied by Their Royal Highnesses 
Prince Abdullah Ibn Al-Husseln. 
Prince Faisal Ibn Al-Husseln. 
Prince Talal Ibn Mohammad, 
Prince Ghazy Ibn Mohammad, 
Prime Minister Zald Rlfal, and a 
number of senior officials. 

King HusBein also visited the 
King Abdullah Ibn Al-Hussein mau- 
soleum and the mausouleum of 
King Talal Ibn Abdullah on the first 
day of the Eld. 

King Hussein cables 
Muslim leaders 

*, ^ ls Majesty King Hussein ex- 
changed cables of congratulations 
SJ, ?“ a . 8ion of 'the Al Adha' : 
feast with leaders of Arab and , 
Islamic countries. 

King Hussein offers 
condolences 

* His Majesty King Hussein Sa- 
turday sent a cable to the Le- 
SE» Pr ®eldent Amin Gemayel 

hls condolences over the 
passing away of the former Le- 
banese president, Camille 

grarihSriS 

SSKr'JS 


JJj® Hu88 ®!n wished the Le- 
52 'HI POOP* success In achlev- 
wouirt « a ! unity 80 lhat Lebanon 
rols in r B 0St ? re its distinguished 
nation 8ervn0 the causes of its 

Prince Hassan 
back home 

Prlnr^f H'flbnesses Crown 

vath rnf 8 ! 0 " and Princess Sar- 
9VQninn 9 i» rrt6d home Thursday 

Saa a M° B rtvisittoSw,t - 

PrlnS^flRQ 8t 5 y .. ,n Swit zerland, 
at H mSS n ^ ellv ® red a speech 
i&WSp* ? the Seventh 
adoanri Unlt$d Nat >ons Tr- 

conference. 

^ that Jor ‘ 
- . . 008 achieved economic 
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Events of the week 


By Wafa Abdel Hamid 


growth despite its insufficient re- 
sources, and suggested the set- 
ting up of an International commit- 
tee to reassess the International 
economic system. 

Prince Hassan was received at 
the airport by Chief of the Royal 
Court, Deputy Prime Minister, 
General Commander of the Jordan 
Armed Forces, Chief Judge, Am- 
man Mayor, Secretary General of 
the Royal Hashemite Court, and a 
number of senior officials, as well 
as the Ambassadors of Switzer- 
land and France to Jordan. 

Queen Noor visits 
cultural society 


• Her Majesty Queen Noor Sun- 
day visited Hamzeh Ibn Abdel 
Muttalib Islamic Cultural Society in 
Marka. 


Queen Noor toured the socie- 
ty’s departments which Include a 
health clinic which provides free 
health services for citizens of the 
area, a sewing and design, as well 
as a public library containing more 
than 15 thousand books. 

Queen Noor also visited the Or- 
phan Girls Care Centre and re- 
viewed the services it provides. 
Her Majesty was accompanied by 
Greater Amman Mayor, Abdul 
Raouf Al Rawabdeh, Mr Kamel Al 
Sharif, the society's Chairman and 
Board members. 

Kuwaiti Ambassador 
says Kuwaiti tankers 
reflaging Is commercial 
issue 

The Kuwaiti ambassador to Am- 
man Mr Ibrahim Al Baho said lhat 
whatever is related to the safety 
of navigation in the Gulf constl- 


lutes a special concern for all 
countries benefiting from this vital 
route, mainly the United States, 
and Japan. 

Mr Al Baho added in, an inter- 
view with Ad-Dustour Daily, that 
this fact asserts the world com- 
munity particularly the Security 
Council and the UN General Ass- 
embly responsibilities vls-a-vls 


this particular area. 

On the Kuwaiti tendency to 
seek American assistance charac- 
terized by rising US flags on its 
tankers, Mr Al Baho commented 
that this was an entirely commer- 
cial Issue which Is Internationally 
accredited and known. Yet, he 
emphasized that his country is 
against increasing military 
presence in any area especially 
the Gulf. That is why the Kuwaiti 
leadership declined to grant any 
military facilities on its lands," said 
the ambassador. He hoped that 
his military presence wilt be soon 
ended and called on Iran to stop 
all hostilities against Iraq as an ini- 
tial step toward this goal. 


Change of address 

THE JERUSALEM Star and Ad- Dustour news- 
papers wish to inform their readers that all their 
offices have moved to a new location on Univ- 
ersity Road, opposite Jordan Book Centre, next 
to Al Khawarismi Intermediate College. Tele- 
phone numbers and postal address remain the 
same. 
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WHY ARE WE SHOPPING 
NOWADAYS FROM 

fflU MOUSVDQ i* QSflll p 

BECAUSE THE WEATHER 
IS VERY HOT 

And the centre's lobbies and stores and paths are centrally 

air-conditioned. 

• Because shopping from the Centre saves us the trouble 
of shopping from the open markets. 

• Because we find in the Centre a quiet and comfortable 
place to sit in and recreational facilities for our children. 

• Because the Centre includes the largest stores in Amman, 
which has become well-known for the quality of goods 
they offer and the suitable prices. 

• Because we find a free car-parking 

f freeA facility when we buy things for three 

\ (parking! Dinars or more . 






You are 
welcome 



Makes shopping a genulno pleasure 
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The Natural Resources Authority 
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The computer section 


NRA explores the country’s resources 

Abdel Hamid u # ^ 


By Wafa Abdel Hamid 
And 

JUrgan Bultz 

Special to The Star 

THE ENGLISH proverb staling 
"when there Is a will there is a 
way" can be applied not only to in- 
dividuals, but also to societies and 
countries. One could find a strong 
evidence to the credibility of this 
saying in the case of Jordan by 
considering the many ways it has 
paved for development, and the 
enormous rate of growth It has 
maintafned. by depending on, 
more than any other thing, the will 
to make the best use of Its 
meager natural resources. 

Paramount among Jordan's 


though there were significant 
shows in three wells, subsequent 
analysis revealed that very few 
were of commercial value. The 
second phase of stratigraphic end 
water well drilling by the NRA foll- 
owed from 1983 to 1972. Among 
the many wells drilled, 11 were 
deep enough to be of interest for 
regional petroleum exploration. 

Mr Jreieat said that during the 
first five-year economic plan, the 
NRA resumed the responsibility of 
either directly exploring for oil or In 
co-operation with International oil 
companies Interested In oil explo- 
ration In Jordan. On this basis, the 
NRA set up a specialized director- 


, — ...... a -- - ■ — — • vvwwiantcu Ull mJLUf- 

achievements Is the establishment ate, called the Petroleum Explora- 
of the Natural Resources Author- tion Directorate, to take up this 
tty (NRA) which perpetually endea- function. The first task the dlrec- 
vours to explore the resources of torate undertook after Its Incep- 
the country, and then utilize them tion was reviewing the data re- 
to be used in the over-all develop- fated to petroleum exploration In 


of the Natural Resources Author- 
ity (NRA) which perpetually endea- 
vours to explore the resources of 
the country, and then utilize them 
to be used in the over-ell develop- 
ment process in the kingdom. 

The NRA was established In 
1966 under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Energy and Mineral 
Resources. It has since then been 
very active In conducting all klndB 
of explorations and researches on 
natural resources In the Kingdom. 
It is entitled by law to undertake 
all works related to geological sur- 
veys and mineral exploration in 
Jordan. 

For reasons of efficiency, and 
following: the principles of modern 
administration, the NRA is deeded 
Into eight directorates, which In 
turn are devlded Into departments. 
Eaoh of these directorates Is spe- 
cialized In a certain field of natural 
resources exploration. 

General Direotor of NRA, En- 
gineer Kama! Jrelsat maintained 
that the function of the NRA and 
international oil companies Is to 
conduct geological research and 
exploration for oil, and gas. “We 
hope to be able to provide a local 
energy resource to stop importing 
energy; to reduce the export of 
hard currency outside the country, 
and to supply people with pe- 
troleum products at reasonable 
coats. 1 ' 

Mr Jrelsat said that the growing 
demand for energy iii Jordan, 
which is totally dependent on Im- 


the Kingdom In co-operation with 
a French consultancy house. 

In the years 1978 and 1979, the 
NRA conducted a survey on a to- 
tal of 2262 km8 of CDP seismic, 
and devlded the Kingdom into four 
areas. The results of the survey 
were sent to 22 International oil 
companies to later encourage 
them to Invest In Jordan, on their 
own expense. The quantity, quality 
and little Information available on 
oil exploration In Jordan had 
prevented large oil companies 
from entering Into this adventure 
and drill for oil in the Kingdom. 

The third and modern phase of 
active petroleum exploration 
undertaken by the NRA was lasted 
from 1980 to the present. Due to 
Jordan's growing Interest and ge- 
nuine concern In ensuring a 
national energy resource, and ow- 
ing to the NRA's confidence In 
rST? 31 ? 3 P® tro| 0um sources, the 
NRA, In 1960, launched an ambi- 
tious and vigorous oil exploration 
campaign whereas It started ex- 
ploring and drilling for oil In all 
areas of the Kingdom. 

^t collected around 22000 km of 
CDP Seismic and drilled 29 ex- 
V 0l| s- since 4 October. 



Exploration processes go on 

with Petroflna. one of the large 
European oil companies. 

Signing such agreements with 
International oil companies for oil 
exploration In the Kingdom Is Im- 
portant for Jordan because the 
agreements texts Inolude that the 
concerned companies carry ail fin- 
ancial burdena during the explora- 


obtalned from extensive geological 
and geophysical investigations in 
Jordan. Because of the good sur- 
face exposures. It managed to 
acquire accurate maps of the ge- 
ology of the surface. It also car- 
ried out an aeromagnetic survey 
of the entire country as well as lo- 
cal gravity and magnetic surveys. 

Among the important directo- 
rates of the NRA Is the Geophys- 
ics and Technical Services Direc- 
torate which Is famous for Its seis- 
mological observatory and the 
seismology division that was esta- 
blished In 1983. 

"The main purpose of the sele- 
mologlcal observatory Is to moni- 
tor earthquake events in Jordan 
and adjacent areas, and lo reduce 
earthquake hazards," Bald En- 
gineer Kals El Kalsl, director of the 
geophysics and technical services 
directorate. 

According to- Mr Kalsl, the seis- 
mic data Is of great Importance 
because It provides valuable Infor- 
mation For studies of seismic ac- 
. ea , that can be induced artifi- 
cially, in mineral resources stu- 
ales. In providing signs end clues 
to the distribution of geothermal 
resources, and in the estimation 
and reduction of earthquake ha- 
zards |n the Kingdom. 

. Describing the obaarvAtnrv 


four records. 

All picked events are process* 1 
by a programme which detente! 
a preliminary hypocenter and 
Inal time, and prints the data si; 
solution In a suitable format Iji 
publication In a bulletin which ir<, 
NRA publishes quarterly. Iftj 
bulletin Is sent to neighbor^ 
countries and to fntemabonrj 
seismology centres according t. 
co-operation agreements wilhttel 
NRA. At the outset of 1988, Jsr-t 
dan will have 32 statfona that*?; 
cover the whole Kingdom. } 

} 

“We are the first departments 
notify people where we canjg 
resources, how we can exp#* 
and utilize them. Any dlaowi 
passes our offices, except oi 
said Bassam F. Sunna, director 
the Geology Directorate. • 

Forty geologists and a to-jj 
staff of 80 workers are mm 
In this branch of the NRA wtiWji 
subdivided Into the following jH 
divisions: the geological mappj*. 
division, the economic geogi 
division, the geochemical dhgj 
the sub-service geological dlvw'f 

and the cartography division. f 

Projects In the mapping 
were started In 1981 
beginning of the second I flve-g, 

plan. The aim is to produce nag. 

of the country, and ooflM jjrji 


tlon period, and funded In com- * Describing the observatory as detailed reportB on the geofogj 

merclal discoveries only. This Is to l he most advanced system In the nature of the land. These re^ 
enhance and to Intensify explore- World, Mr Kalsl said that its are attached to the 
t on processes, as well as to save 8 °P h| atIcated and computerized maps, then published anj ® 
rtme and costs of the country's a PP art »tus can accurately detect buled among other organiajj 
budget. micro earthquakes as well as such as the United States B 

This year, 19B7 an aaraBmon* SW potions. However, Mr Qfca! Survey (USGS) andtM 
was signed with PetroCanada tbat the observa- tteh Geological Survey 

International Institution whloh sup- exact® timB d0 ^ 0n H d i to t pi L 8dtGl lhe The project Is actually 

ported the NRA's activities related q L "KL2 ,? e ected ® arth : plemented with the I* 1 

*o Petroleum exploration by pro- detoSfruMha « K l8 , ca P ab . le of BGS which sent four eW 
vlding it with $19 million, as Lift JE! nfl the areaa of wamk ac- Amman to train the 10*15 


vlding it with $19 million, as a gift 

Mr Jrelsat said that In order to 
estimate the exact quantities of oll 
to be found in Jordan, 30 more 

yearS °l 5 r,l !I n ? and sxploratlon 
are needed. It Is the Intention of 
the government, as part of its en- 
ergy policy, to establish indlgenT 


tlvitles. Wl 

. observatory programme 

MismnS, .♦ of an elght-etatlon 
Sr n ° meer arrfl y- 'he eight 
SSS? onn * ote !l? are Seated In pos- 
itions extending from the Makawlt 

JE® l 2 n0rtb of the King Talal 
E Qur 8tation a surround the 


» ™ ~ S SSSWSS & % "The efforts of these ** 

• V areaJnrnSte Amities; q l "W . ; ' : J££~ and. solar panels are were able to |acove 


ported eneray, Is likely to make area "ninatoS t a ouan’titio.- q he 0dded ' Anlennae and solar panels are 

commercially ^5.°" d ' SCCV8 ' y As' a «aul. of tl-aae national ef- " S^a^ToM 

0 “ nriWn " ,h “ " h °°" ■" *“ “ Mraaar '■ ^[raoK ***** 


commercially viable. 

Describing the phases In the ex- 
ploration for petroleum In Jordan. 
Mr JreJeat said that the first phase 
started In the year 1947 and 
lasted till- 1076. when concessions 
.were grafted to eight foreign oil 
companies. Their exploration ac- 
tivity led ! to the drilling of 14 ; ex- 
ploratory, wells With depth ranging 
from. 1 1 00-3000 metres. 

Five of i these wells were drilled 
In the West Bank of Jordan. Ai- 


In 1886, tha : first, aflrtemenf?' 4S|?an^hS?S - - Siflnai 'ZT ' SS 
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plemented with the help 
BGS which sent fouMTO 
Amman to train the 
the field and sponsors ^ 
ships In England. So[J e 
have also been sent to gje { 
lures on special Jopk**™*.., 
operation started in ^ 

we have profited a lot W 
support," said Mr Sunru- 

The efforts of these fl-JJ 
have a useful side eff . ect ‘^ntl! 
suit of the mapping, the sc* ^ 
were able to discover n ®* ^ 
als such as Feldspar, Tr 
and Far sand. 

In the same division, _ | 
glneering geological I 

• towns and cities takes 
project started i°J 8 fed 

problems occurred 
eliding. This remamsa ^^ 
Kerekas well as cracklnfl^^ 
. Inga, whereas tha st JJ d ^ft 
man are completed * ora H 

for Kerak has already ^ , e , 
ued, though, and is expec> 
finished soon. 

Continued on P™* 
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Continued from page 4 

in the lollowing phase, Aqaba, 
Tafeleh and Irbld will be analyzed. 
The department regards it as a 
continuous project without 
lime-limit which may have to be 
extended on villages. Other tasks 
include Interpretations of petro- 
graphic and petrological stud es 
as well a8 the age-determination 
of rocks. Some 140 samples are 
regularly sent the British Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

In the economic geological divi- 
sion, the main focus Is on the 
transand project In the Dead Sea 
area. The department Is currently 
preparing the exploration of the 
sand, but will also define and 
calculate the existing reserves. 
Director Sunna Is optimistic: "We 
cannot give any precise figures 
yet, but lhe results obtained so far 
are very encouraging." The work 
la carried out in consultation with 
the Jordanian Engineering Consul- 
tant Company (JECECO) which 
also supports the exploration of 
rock-potash in the Lisan area. 

Geo-thermal energy Is also a vi- 
tal factor in the search for poss- 
ible alternative sources of electric- 
ity, and hence the geologists are 
trying to explore hot water and 
steam. The direction of the heat 
flow in order to discover the res- 
ervoir is defined by the drilling of 
soma exploratory wells in the 
Zarqa-Ma'ln areas. 

One of the successful projects 
of this division was the exploration 
of oil-shales In Central Jordan. 
More than 40 billion tonnes of 
them were discovered In the 
Juried Darawlah and Sultan! 
areas, and having completed 
the first two stages, reports are 
being compiled at the moment, 
and will be followed by feasibility 
studies In the mining directorate. 

For the oeochemical division, 
scientists select rock samples and 
stream settlements In order to de- 
fine sulphite minerals and trace el- 
ements In Aqaba. This could lead 
the group to the possibility of fin- 
ding metallic minerals. "Combining 
these results with the ones from 
our geophysical and geological 
studies, we can easily locate tar- 
get areas for drilling minerals. Up 
to now, we have drilled three bore- 
holes In South Jordan and found 
some sulphite minerals which 
however, were of no economic 
interest to us,” Mr Sunna said. 

The second project In this divi- 
sion deals with the exploration of 
uranium and will be started In 
1988 after the results of an aer- 
omagnetic survey in Jordan have 
been examined. This ground - 
checking showed some anoma- 
lous areas In South Jordan which 
are going to be explored with the 
help of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA). Uranlurti 
could also be used as an alterna- 
tive source of energy, but accord- 
ing to present calculations it would 
not be of any ubg to the Jordanian 
Population for the next 16 years. 


The costB of the exploration 
which are Included in the current 
five -year-plan are half paid by 
the Jordanian government, and 
the (IAEA). When the project 
starts, four geologists and four 
technicians will be involved, all of 
them receiving training and lec- 
tures from IAEA staff members. 

The subservlce geological divi- 
sion has been newly established 
after the department discovered 
that a lot of Information about 
drills and boreholes In Jordan is 
spread in different other depart- 
ments. The aim of this unit Is to 
prepare subservice maps to assist 
in the exploration of minerals and 
oil, the basis of which is a collec- 
tion of relevant data which are re- 
gistered in a computer as a "bank 
of information." There Is also a 
correlation and exchange of data 
with neighbouring Arab countries 
such as Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Sy- 
ria. 

There Is also an evaluation of 
national resources which Is an 
overall lay-out of all the different 
commodities In Jordan to give 
priorities and target areas for fur- 
ther exploration work. This analy- 
sis Is assisted by Professor 
Friedrich Bender from West Ger- 
many, formerly Head of the Ger- 
man Geological Mission and the 
State Office for Geological 
Science and Resources (BGR) in 
Hanover. 

The department Is also discuss- 
ing an economic geology project in 
co-operation with the European 
Community which Involves de- 
tailed geological studies for pro- 
mising areas concerning the dis- 
covery of minerals. "Until now, we 
haven't had a solid answer from 
the EEC but we are optimistic that 
they will support our project," said 
Mr Sunna, who sums up the value 
of geological studies as follows: 
"We affect the entire Natural Re- 
sources Authority In the way that 
our maps are base maps for all 
the studies we carry out. 

Moreover we are of help for 
other organizations such as the 
Ministry lor Public Affairs, the Pri- 
vate Consultant Office, the Army 
and the Water Authority." 

Fawazi EI-NImry la the only 
geochemist in the department. He 
not only supervises the field work, 
but also has to train his staff on 
the sites In order to make them 
fully understand their job. Because 
of the Importance of this work, he 
said he can only employ graduates 
from colleges and polytechnics as 
technical assistants who may af- 
terwards become fully-integrated 
staff members. He pointed oul 
that they lead a very tough life on 
the work sites and suffer from the 
inadequacy of some of the equip- 
ment such as the laboratory 
which needs to be modernized. 

Without the support of the 
Mechanics Department, however, 
all outside projects would have to 
be cancelled after a short period 
of time due to exhausted equip- 
ment. it is the task of the en- 
gineers. technicians, foremen and 


electricians to look after the main- 
tenance of technology which runs 
out very quickly after a mission in 
the desert. 

The department has only 
recently been entered in the 
five -year-plan as a vital project 
because technical support is be- 
coming more and more important. 
"At the moment we are busy with 
the oil exploration and have to 
provide adequate working facilities 
In desert places. The people out 
there need field and central sup- 
port, and we have to provide them 
with Items such as tires, batteries 
and tools," said Farid N. Dahdah, 
director of the Mechanical Depart- 
ment. 

Whenever there Is a defect, his 
workshop receives an outside 
work order which is then passed 
on to the Benior engineer who allo- 
cates workers according to their 
training and availability. For first 
aid measures in the desert, there 
are also mobile workshops which 
assist all departments Involved In 
a project as a small repairing unit. 

Farid Dahdah emphasizes, how- 
ever, that preventive checks are 
necessary as well; “We require 
that all cars are tested monthly 
before they fall completely." He 
explained that his division also of- 
fers maintenance services and re- 
pairs damaged water-pumps, el- 
ectric generating sets, air- 
compressors, reactors and load- 
ers, In addition to lighting equip- 
ment without which the staff 
couldn't work at night. 

The money used for the esta- 
blishment of the mechanics de- 
partment was obtained through a 
loan agreement between the gov- 
ernment of Jordan and the British 
government which allocated a sum 
of £600,000 for the establishment 
of a modern workshop for the 
NRA. 

The work on the project started 
at the beginning of 1981 and was 
completed In May 19B3, with the 
cost of construction and new 
equipment totalling JD 840,000. 
The Jordanian Government then 
paid the balance which was In ex- 
cess of the £600,000 loan. 


In the past, the department also 
profited from the know-how of Im- 
ported foreign labour force. In 
1984 two British technical officers 
were assigned for training techni- 
cians In the workshops; one for a 
period of one year and the second 
for a period of two years. Also two 
mechanical engineers from the 
workshops were sent to England 
In 1985 for technical training in 
the field of vehicles and equipment 
maintenance, for a period of one 
year each. 


And finally, last year another 
technical co-operation officer 
started his duties with the work- 
shops to assist in technical man- 
agement and organization of the 
workshops. He has returned to 
the British Overseas Development 
Centre. The department is not en- 
titled to purchase Items demanded 
directly, but is subject to the 
decision-making process in the 
supply department. When the 
equipment Is delivered, it Is 
checked and — If necessary — 
rejected. 

The maintenance work is car- 
ried out by 100 employees, all Jor- 
danians, in different sub- 
departments such as carpenters, 
metal work and paint, Diesel en- 
gines, electrical department and 
rigs and pumps. 

On the average, the mechanics 
department gets around 80 to 90 
cars per month with some failure 
or another which can be repaired 
on the department's site In Am- 
man, the other 26 to 30 vehicles 
are looked after In the field. All this 
and the remaining general mainte- 
nance cost about JD 70,000 every 
year. 

Ibrahim Khalaf la the senior en- 
gineer of the department. He Is In 
charge of the allocation of wor- 
kers and the registration of da- 
mages and checkB on cars: "each 
repair carried out by our labourers 
is kept In the files. At the moment 
we have exactly 168 care running, 
including compressions, water 
pumps and generating sets. 
UBually not more than 20 per cent 
of the material la out of order and 
being repaired." 

In the Petra Section, Fa,wwaz 
Jarrar Is the mechanical engineer 


who supervises the reparation of 
light cars: "the vehicles we get 
here have served In the desert. 
They are complicated cases with 
defects which you would normally 
not find on normal street cars. Our 
mechanics mainly have to deal 
with broken leaf springs, breaks 
and filters. Or the tires are ex- 
hausted because the car was go- 
ing olf the road." 

Because of this broad range of 
possible damages and the differ- 
ent types of cars, only top- quali- 
fied technicians and mechanics 
can be employed by the depart- 
ment. These people are all gra- 
duates from polytechnic Institutes 
where the students also learn the 
theoretical, general approach to 
the various problems. 

"Ten years back, most of the 
mechanics acquired the skill by 
Imitating other people. Nowadays 
we require qualified students who 
think about how to approach a 
defect and why to apply this or 
that technique," F&waz Jarrar 
said. His petrol section, for exam- 
ple regularly receives trainees 
who are taking a training course in 
the workshop for one year. Later 
the best ones become permanent 
employees. 

"At the moment we have a very 
able young man here. He uses hla 
mind and should have a success- 
ful future, i hope he will Join our 
staff team afterwards," he said. 

Jarrar tells about an extraordin- 
ary car his men are currently re- 
paring: "On this vehicle, the front 
was completely damaged and the 
engine had come up. So we have 


to replace everything. ThlB hap- 

E ened because the driver had got 
iet in the desert and suddenly 
found himeelf In Saudl-Arabla." 
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Hamza wall in Al-Azrak araa 
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Jordan 




Yarmouk 

• Governor of frbld, Mr Akram Af-Nasser patronized Tuesday the 
Festival of Culture and Arts organized by the University Dean- 
ship of students Affairs on the occasion of Mis Majesty King 
Hussein '8 accession to the throne. 

The celebration, which was held at Ajloun Youth Camp, in- 
cluded musical performances by the Jordan Army Band and 
troups from the university. 

The Department of Education and Community services at Yar- 
mouk celebrated Monday the graduation of the participants 
In the Kindergarten Teachers Programme organized by the de- 
partment in co-operation with the Union of Charity Organiza- 
tions in Irbid. 

Director of the Department, Dr Abdul Bari Durra, who 
presented the participants with certificates and awards, deliv- 
ered a speech in which he emphasized the important role of kin- 
dergarten teachers in the education of children, especially in the 
first six years. He hoped for more co-operation from the Union 
of Charity Organizations which is considered one of the leading 
voluntary work organizations in the country. 

Jordan 

• Examinations of Beirut Arab university started Monday at the 
University of Jordan. 5000 students from different faculties are 
going to the examinations which run through August. They are 
carried out under the supervision of the President of Beirut Un- 
iversity Mr Mohammad Abdul- Rahman who arrived here Sun- 
day. 

Science and Technology 

Ms Carolla Muller Holpkemper, Cultural Attachi of the Federal 
Republic of Germany visited Science and Technology University 
Monday. 

Ms Holpkemper met with Deputy Vice President, Fayez Kha- 
sawneh, Acting Dean of Engineering Faculty Dr Ahmad Abdul- 
heija. Chief of Architecture Department Mr Fu'ad Al-Husseini 
and Director of Public Relations Mr Ja'far Al-Humoud. 

The Meetings discussed means of educational and cultural 
co-operation and technical exchange between the university 
and the Federal Republic In addition to the prospects of envoy- 
ing two German Professors to leach at the university. 

Two professors from Belfast University in Ireland and Purdou 
University in Chicago. Dr P.F. D'arcy and Dr J.L. Mclaughlln are 
currently on a week visit to the Science and Technology Univ- 
ersity. 

By Frida Madnat 
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Jordan’s permanent theatre 
and the challenge of survival 
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By Najwa Kefay 

Special to Tha Star 

THE DAILY or permanent theatre, 
is a characteristic of culturally 
developed countries, until only a 
couple of weeks back, Jordan was 
among the countries deprived of 
such a privilege, but with the new 
cultural awarness, this country 
has been witnessing lately, a new 
daring attempt has been Initiated 
in the field of theatrical art, by the 
well known Jordanian aclor, Zoh- 
air Noubanf. 

The project Is a joint venture be- 
tween Mr Noubanl and Mr Samir 
Salkalli, the owner of the Philadel- 
phia Cinema House, which has 
been transformed Into a theatre 
after a period of around 9 months 
of inaction, though it has been 
opened only a couple of years 
back, and was considered one of 
the best modern movie houses in 
Amman. This "Inaction," from 
which most sophisticated movie 
houses are suffering is due to 
economic recession, as well as to 
the competition from the video 
system. 

Mr Noubani said that even- 
. though the Idea of starting a per- 
manent theatre was In his mind for 
a long time, he has not been able 
to materialize It earlier due to the 
unavailability of an inexpensive 
and adequately equipped stage. 

Noubanl, who is originally univ- 
pretty graduate in Public Adminis- 
tration and Political ■ Science, got 
serlousiy involved in theatre in 
1969 while still a student, when he 
joined the theatre club in the univ- 
ersity. He discovered that his art- 
istic inclinations overcame his 

Ice Skating 
Palace opens. 
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scientific and administrative ones, 
and decided to take up acting as a 
career. Consequently, he joined 
the National Jordanian Theatre 
Group in 1973, and worked as the 
president of the Student Art Thea- 
tre at the university for Ihree 
years. After that, he headed to- 
wards the TV and started TV pro- 
duction and acting. So far, he has 
contributed to around 30 TV ser- 
ies. 

"Although I made myaelf and 
achieved my present fame through 
l he TV, I much prefer live lhan Id- 
eal performances, and this was 
the main reason behind my adopt- 
ing this project which I have been 
considering for more than throe 
years now, and which i believe is 
quite an adventure," Noubani said. 

He said that "the direct Inter- 
action created between the actor 
on stage and his audience, Is an 
extremely exciting experience, 
and a very rewarding one indeed." 
He also believes that an actor has 
to prove his efficiency and com- 
petence directly to the spectators 
without any protection of repeated 
scenes as the case is with TV and 
cinema and this "I consider a 
challenge, which only a capable 
actor could stand up to." 

In spite of Noubanl's enthusi- 
asm, the chances of success for 
his daring project are scarce if the 
situation carries on like it Is at 
present, for according to him, he is 
hardly receiving any support from 
tne Ministry of Culture and Art, 
Ministry of Tourism and Informa- 
tion, mass media or the Taxes De- 
partment. 

"I have about JD 450 expenses 


dally. I have a staff of 8 actors erH i 
1 7 technicians. Thus I need at ; 
least 225 spectators to Just cm 
the expenses. All we are getting 
so far is about 100-160 daily B j 
things carry on this way, I may 
have to close down, and even 
think of leaving the country al 
together." 

Noubani believes that to 
project will need all the support it 
con gel in order to succeed He 
said that Jordanians are not used 
lo having a permanent theatres™ 
thus it will lake them sometime^ 
develop Iho habit of attending 
theatrical performances. He »» 
voiced his demands for supp* 
from departments concerned wii 
the developmenl ol the local art- 
istic movement. "We dlont 
tha l support when we pejorw" 
In Jerash this year," he said. 

Noubani hopes to be sbjjj? 
support himself and keep Ito®*! 
ness moving, because he n«^ 
ambitious and huge P |ans 
future, some of which are direct 
towards children and »■ 
theatrical groups. His aspraw* 
do not only serve Ms pujjjj 
but also the Jordanian Youth JJ 
potential talents. "I ^ 
operate with any body. tor. N 
sake of developing this an 
said. 


The Philadelphia Housed® 
currently presenting Mendea 
Shahhad Abu AI-FadcwL ' 
Handkerchief of the Beggar 
Al-Fadoul," a locaj play 
Zuhair Al-Noubani and I 
other Jordanian actors, in * 
play was performed at the w* 
Jerash Festival. 
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A locally designed and made drum seeder 


Mr Hermann Strasser demonstrates the workings 
of a project -designed manual bailer 


If the new equipment fits... 
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Story and pictures 
By Pam Dougherty 

IF NEW equipment fits the task, 
the farmer will use It, If it 
doesn’t he will stay with his ex- 
isting, often unsatisfactory, 
techniques. 

Anyone working In agricultural 
developmenl is aware of this sim- 
ple fact but Ihe staff at the Zarqa 
River Basin Project are UBlng it as 
■ncentiye to identify and, where 
necessary, develop, equipment 
which will contribute to their work 
•n soil protection and Improved 
production and which farmers will 
be willing to use. 

Their project is underway in the 

r * w dunum Lower Zarqa 
catchment area which in recent 
years has seen a steady expan- 
aion °f cropping of land formerly 
used mainly for grazing. The area 
now has serious problems of soil 
erosion, land degradation and de- 
cjn ng yields which the JD 32.1 
illlon seven year project is de- 
signed to stem. 

inta n 0 priva i e J arm8 ' whlch const i- 
Dm?»M° und 66,9 pBr cant of toe 

conuor O - ar0a, « this wil1 mean the 
S? YhI Sl ? n S f a 8U bstantial share 
c/nno i and now un der annual 
2 *®J 180 tor orchards, fodder 

Uftjf nd ranae anc * toe introduc- 
SL iJSS 1 ?* 10 lm P rovs th e 
wops ° 8nd kBpt und0r annual 

*5*1° to® success of the 
P 0 ec 1 win be the adoption by far- 

bS. n !f chnlques w b*ch will 

same ti PrPCJl,chon whlle at lh e 
of fhi'™ Preservng the quality 

equI 0 a d - Suitable farming 
INs nriSl! 8 3 baBic e,em ®nt Of 

11,18 Programme. 

J a h t 0 --t team is clear on 

Farm Mfinh d0d ' N Jf na 9® r of the 
Hamam Division Fawzi 

ea&ilv m!il 8 ^st they need 
i8 abb fo a ? t0ined ®C lJ iP m ent that 
hilly [ e P F ope wi to toe rough and 

ari Sh . k?L th8 Zarqa Basin 

r easonabi« Wh ^ C - h ls available at a 
nS pnce - In general it 
with e p° u 9 h to cope 

area And iK 8 , of fieWs in fh e 
able foTihi ha y 1 tou®t b ® suit_ 
must be tochnipues which 

adopted it yields are to in- 
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crease and the soil is to be pres- 
erved. 

Since 1982 they have tested a 
range of imported and local equip- 
ment and have also developed 
equipment specifically for the re- 
gion which Is now being produced 
at the School for the Deaf at Salt. 

The locally developed items 
together with Imported equipment 
which has been found satisfactory 
will be on display at an agricultural 
exhibition lo be held at Jerash in 
late August and farmers in the 
area are being encouraged lo 
come and see just what is avail- 
able and what advantages it of- 
fers. 

Mr Hermann Strasser, an agro- 
nomist with the project, says a key 
piece of equipment on display will 
be the chisel plough which it is 
hoped will ultimately replace the 
mouldboard and disc ploughs now 
in common use. Mr Strasser says 
that its use, in conjunction with 
contour ploughing will be a key 
factor in stopping the present ra- 
pid rate of soil erosion. Suitable 
heavy duty commercial machines 
requiring a little maintenance are 
already available In the local mar- 
ket. 

An Italian made reaper-binder 
for harvesting wheat and barley, 
able to cope with stony ground 
and adaptable for hand use has 
also passed the test, as have vari- 


ous makes of small tractors which 
can work well on slopes up to 25 
per cent and on contour lines and 
are particularly suited to range 
and orchard developmenl work. 

The learn do not expect to find 
Ideal machines. An Australian 
made chisel seeder to be dis- 
played has the advantage of accu- 
racy and has a hopper which ena- 
bles seed and fertilizer to be sown 
together, but having the two toge- 
ther in one row can cause prob- 
lems. Mr Gtrasser says the ma- 
chine has been in use in the 
project since 19B4 and can be re- 
commended for now while the 
team will continue to test newer 
machines which can place the fer- 
tilizer and seed In separate rows. 

A comercial harrow used for 
covering broadcast seeds is also 
not ideal but is useful for farmers 
who wish to use the old method 
of seeding and, Mr Strasser points 
out, the project team must be will- 
ing to adapt their programme to 
the needs of the farmers. 

Adaptation 

It is a common problem that ma- 
chines which are technically 
adequate are not strong enough 
for the stony soils of the Zarqa 
Basin area. One Item on display 
wil be a cultivator designed for 
use with a small tractor and able 
to work on slopes up to 25 per 
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Mr Fawzi Hamam with a chisel seeder that Is not ideal 
but can be recommended 





The portable dip should encourage more attention 
to animal health 

nation of the uee of the tank and 
1 two medical treatments adminia- 

tered by the farmer himself has 
1 ■ ■ ■ resulted in an increase in the 

labming rate from 40 per cent, 10 
cent but liable to break when It en- per cent to 15 per cent in the 
counters stones. The team have project pilot areas, 
now re-inforced It with strong 15 . , mactlinerv „ nm _ 

cross bars to produce a more suit- J°Sz. 

able piece of equipment. P 8 " 1 ® 8 h f v ® a, ®° be . en .® v * ted to 

M hh exhibit at Jerash and will be free 

When the appropriate commer- to show equipment which suits the 
clal machine for a job has not goals of the project. So, anyone 
been found the team have deve- hoping to see a combine harvester 
loped their own. will be disappointed. According to 

Visitors lo the exhibition will be ^ Btra8 ®® r * as . a West German 
able to see a sturdy drum seeder 

on which the amount of seed to be ,2?iP Z 

sown can be adjusted, and which ''^*"2* b ® 

can be drawn by a smalt tractor or h ® 

by animal power. It Includes har- tb * rt .Y dunum farms of the Zarqa 

rows to cover the seed and its aa8 n ' 

press wheels which make the The project team are. in fact, 

proper soil/ seed connection and not in the bufsness of encouraging 
can be hooked up at Ihe back of Individual farmers to buy macnin- 
the machine lor transport. ery at all. 

A small donkey-drawn harrow Mr Hamam says they are now in 
with press wheels has been deve- the process of tendering for the 
loped for use particularly in range supply of packages of equipment, 
improvement and for planting one set to be used for domonstra- 
green areas In orchards where lion and testing purposes by the 
tractor-drawn mahines are not project, the others to be located In 

suitable. the six watershed management 

A simple bailer, mounted on two °f toe project and available 

wheels so that a single farmer can b Y. P r| vate contractors and 

move it, should encourage produc- individual farmers on a dally basis, 
tion of bailB of hay which need Local contractors are already 
less time lo make than the com- responsible for carrying out the 
monly used dibbln and are easie? majority of mechanized farming 
to store on the farm. operations and Ihe project aim is 

A second bailer, this time tractor to strengthen their position by 
drawn, has been produced in anti- making better equipment available 
cipation of more farmers being in the early stages of the project 
willing to go into fodeer produc- when few small contractors could 
tlon. particularly by using their aff °rd to purchase it themselves, 

barley for hay rather than for ft is expected that, as the 

grazing, and of armors accepting project expands, the demand for 

the advice that all orchards above the contractors services will grow 
15 per cent should have a green and it will become practical for 
cover such as alfalfa or grass to them to buy their own machines, 
prevent erosion. This combined At this time the equipment at the 
boost to fodder production would Watershed Management Unit 
produce a demand for a more so- Centres will not be replaced when 
phisticated bailer. it wears out. 

The final piece of project equip- It Is also hoped that private 
ment is designed to boost lives- workshops will be established for 
tock production. It is a portable equipment maintenance in line 
animal dip for protection against with the project aim of creating 
parasites. Most existing dips are employment and stimulating pri- 
fixed concrete structures and vate sector involvement in the 
many farmers won't bother to take development of the region, 
their animals to them for treat- jhe Agricultural Machinery 
ment. The project model is a sim- Show will be held under the 
pie metal construction that can be sponsorship of the Ministry of 
moved by tractor and about helf a Agriculture and the Zarqa River 
dozen of them could serve the B aain Project at the Trading 
project area. Secondary School In Jerash 

Mr Strasser says thal a combi- from 27-29 August. 
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Unfamiliar bird soars over Aqaba 



Special to The Star 

JORDANIANS ARE accustomed to 
seeing different kinds of birds at 
different times of the year as Jor- 
dan has ever been part of the 
route that birds of passage take in 
their seasonal journles across the 
world. The presence of an unfami- 
liar crow In Aqaba this year, how- 
ever, surprised even an authority 
on birds in Jordan, Mr Arsalan Ra- 
madhan, who is currently 
working on a pictorial 
book on the birds of Jordan. 

Ramadhan recalls that he was 
in Aqaba area to observe and take 
shots of seaborne birds which 
beautifully flock over the cliffs and 
water stretches of the Red Sea 
like the seagull and fishhook and 
many others. He coincidentally 
caught sight of a black crow which 
at the moment didn't attract his 
attention because he thought it 
was a hooded crow. 

"What caught my attention," he 
say 8, "is that the hooded crow 
lives only In the northern and can-- 
tral areas of the Kingdom and has 
never appeared In the south. "This 
aroused my curiosity and I sought 
the assistance of a bunch of ref- 
erences and textbooks which deal 
with the birds of the area. I finally 
realized that the new crow wasn't 
the hooded; but the Indian House 
crow." 

Ramadhan adds that he after- 
wards visited the city of Aqaba for 
several times and succeeded in 
photographing the new crow so 
that It will be officially documentsd 
and Included In the Kingdom's 
birds list. However, the Indian 
House crow, particularly the way It 
lives and proliferates is still un- 
known to our researchers be- 
cause it doesn't belong to the' 
Arab environment. 

What about the other types of 
crows available In Jordan? Ra- - 
madhan points out that six types 


The Indian House Crow 


of crows are currently Inhabiting 
various areas in the Kingdom. 
Their presence was documented 
by foreign researchers. The six 
types are: the raven, the jackdaw, 
the brown-necked raven, the 
fan-tailad raven, the rook, and the 
hooded crow. 

As regards the total number of 
types of birds living in Jordan, and 
officially registered, Ramadhan 
says that the number is nearly 
330. This figure includes the birds 
which took Jordan as a permanent 
habitat Nke the partridge, the pe- 
gion, the lark, the owl, the raven, 
and the vulture, In addition to Im- 
migrating birds which pass 
through the country at different 
times and seasons, like the goose, 
the duck, the stark, the hawk, the 
seagull, the eagle and others. 

These birds were observed by 
foreign researchers who lived in 
Jordan for many years and do- 
cumented their findings In a num- 
ber of books currently available at 
the Faculty of Science In ths Univ- 
ersity of Jordan. Among those 



researchers were Nelson, Clark, 
Konder, Vonbsrg, and Benson. 

Going back to our new guests, 
Ramadhan says that the Indian 
House crow has a broad beak, a 
black head, an ash-coloured back 
neck, and an entirely black body. It 
Is 38 centimetres long, with 26 
centimetre wings, and weighs 
about 240 grammes. Its original 
homeland Is believed to be the 
southeastern regions of Asia. The 
Indian House crow sailing usually 
accompanys ships until It reaches 
0 ast of Africa, from where It man- 
ages to Infiltrate Into India, Thai- 
land, Aden, Oman, and Australia. It 
proliferates and adapts Itself to 
the environments In these coun- 
tries. It normally nests on big trees 
and its females lay 3-5 eggs. 

Ramadhan's special Interest In 
birds grew at early childhood 
when he used to go for birds hunt- 
ing. Now he has a wide knowledge 
end experience with regard to the 
world of birds. He tours various 
areas in search for any rare types 
of birds for picture taking. 


Pharoh's Island: 


Naval base turned touristic attraction 


By Ibtlsam Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

PHAROH'S ISLAND, "A smile on 
your way to the Sinai," Is located 
in the Gulf of Aqaba, 8 kilometres 
south of Taba. The tiny island with 
sky-blue, crystal clear water has 
attracted a large number of both 
foreign and Arab tourists this sum- 
mer, officials report. 

Tourists began visiting the Is- 
land, only 40 minutes from Aqaba, 
after an agreement was reached 
among the joint Jordanian- Egyp- 
tian Higher Committee on Tourism. 
The move was aimed at streng- 
thening and promoting tourism be- 
tween the neighbouring countries. 

On the island, Salah El-din's Ci- 
tadel and a fortress were 

built as an outpost protec- 
ting land and sea routes 


between Egypt, 8yria and Hejaz. 
The Island was additionally em- 
ployed as a naval base to safe- 
guard the Red Sea and the Gulf of 
Aqaba from the Invading Crusader 
armies. 

Salah El-dln began the con- 
struction of the Citadel after he 
defeated the Crusaders in AD 
1170 and threw them off the is- 
land of "Hah." Pharoh's Islands Ci- 
tadel and fortress is hi- 
gher than sea level whioh 
made the island an impor- 
tant site. 

The Citadel Is composed of a 
Northern and Southern fortifica- 
tion, each one being virtually In- 
dependent of each other In case 
of siege. 

The Northern portion was larger 
and more detailed — a completely 
Independent defence unit. It con- 


tained a water reservoir and tank 
to fill water. Ancient Egyptians 
brought water to the reservoir by 
boats from Taba. The Northern 
fortification Is contained In the 
main Citadel. 

A masque Is today located in a 
central spot between the Northern 
and Southern fortifications. The 
mosque's foundation Is limestone 
and bears an Inscription five lines 
deep in Ayyubld Naskh script. 

Today the island Is visited by 
tourists the world over. In order to 
facilitate the visits to the Island, 
the Egyptians have constructed a 
complete infrastructure, Includ- 
ing a road, and steps and stair- 
cases within the Citadel and for- 
tress. In addition, a coffee shop In 
a lagoon area with palm-leaf cov- 
ered tables was built to serve light 
meals and soft drinks to those 
resting. 

The Island can be reached from 
Aqaba by motor boats, sail boats 
or Zodiacs — glass bottom boats. 
The Aqua Marina and Coral Beach 
hotels can make arrangements for 
which the round trip coBt Is JD 6 
' ; per person. 

Those planning to visit the is- 
land must , possess a valid pass- 
port and have filled out an applica- 
tion complete with two passport 
size photps, The applications must 
submitted . to the Egyptian 
counselor ^ln Aqaba 24 hours in 
advance. The tourist must further 
hand -t{ie ^accepted application' to 
Egyptian Authorities OnThe Island. 

Mr Jamil Bablr of Jordan's Tour- 
\: l SP toW The Star that 

Pharoahs island la still a new' 


Pharoh's Island south the coat ol Egypt ^ ^ Tony SohU8th K lrea l "^'- 
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Tawfik El Hakim 1 

‘A Bird From the Orient’ 

V| P®» 1 releases of Arabic films I, one 
!. ,e .? nd work of tho recently— departed writer 

nlSth 8hort| y before the great writer's 

death. "A Bird From the Orient" | 8 definitely a bird of adlller- 

Sromttu! 18 * un i ka m ° 8 ! of the U8U ®I commercial or melo- 
dramatic stereotypes of Arabic films. 

The main concept of the film is that of recreating and re- 
Having the past despite the inevitable changes of time, The 
hero of the film (Nour El Sherlf) who deliberately remain! 

SJw 1 ?! 888 ’ .! a ad mlrer of the great Egyptian novelist 

and playwrite, El Hakim — who actually appears In the film 

nnHhTc?!# t li8 *? reat admlratlon of the great literary figure 
fhf !! 18 Infatuation by hie work drive him to try and believe 

It* wr,tar (that of the twenties and thlr- 
tles) as himself In the contemporary eighties. 

h,mae ' f J awflk El Hakim (and under the blessing 
1S nC i 8 ?! th s. e author hlmaelf) he attempts to rein- 
carnate the Incidents and experiences of the wlrter's youth 

hfrH *E ea rt ! n of h,a autobiographical novels: "A 
o fbn 0 ?®? 1 < A8f our Min al Sharq) about his life as 

c n c Pa r 1 8 In the 1920's and his great love forth# 
9 |r ' Eva — the other novel la about his first working 
?i P ?i r i 8n a district attorney In the Egyptian rural coun- 

!3L aida >, T h f £!.**? 01 an Attorney In the Provinces" (Yew- 
mlyyat Na’eb Fill Aryaf). 

Thue the. film falls strictly (though not equally) Into two 

DArtfi- tho fir at ekM h .i.. i-. n . n. _ 7 __ ■ 


- - ~ ww • kVI t#H| h VI UIO null VUU HI* 

JSi 8 «,£°£ v, . nc,nfl * The Parl8 P art Is obviously disoriented, 
S™ V J a J? y l a nfluage and episodic, unrelated Incidents lack- 
connecting line of thought or feeling. Even the quest 
appearance of El Hakim hlmaelf falls to redeem the utter 
detachment that the film inspires. In fact it adds to Its rigid- 
L;L a Jm. 9 ]v e8 the whole ploture the air of documentation 
film K * * h8 emoMonal Involvement necessary In a feature 

part of th * f Hm fares much better where 
Is concerned. It plays more on the audience's senes 
2 k» cu * * y ’ 88 clmee, mysterious happenings and odd 
E?« r fi?S! 8 c °me to the foreground. But again thle part fail! 
= th# r ®d u lred Involvement by being unnecessarily va- 
by var * vague symbolism the film tries to 
convey the Idea of the possibility of linking the past with 
fjj® Present by reliving the same Incidents and reincarnat- 
ing the same characters. The hero even finds his own dou- 
° • 1" a r SY* te Df Jbat Is never solved. The double, also 
mance In the U flim Sh#r,f ' fl,vea the on,y sympathetic perfor- 

! ir8t tlma > Nour 8 * ShsrH drastically falls to cap- 
tura our Interest or gain our sympathy. Written and directed 
Franc,s i tbe main character Is weakly drawn and 
SSS5I ,nc, !I 9,y P #rform8 d. The main protagonist in the flln] 
u ?,d* r the heavy load of symbolism and falls short 
^Pj^gatlng^ credible human Image. 

Recent film releases 


fp d r V6 1 n ‘ ur »» In Babysitting 

u 13) Elizabeth Shue — 
Babysitter and kids have mle- 
^nturee, overworked teen 
comedy (fair). 

Dragent (PG-13) Dan Aykroyd, 
I ®" 1 — Sendup of fam- 

ous TV series is mostly 
dumb-de-dumb- dumb (fair). 
Full Metal Jacket (R) Mat- 
W|ew Modlne, Lee Ermey - 
Stanley Kurbrlck's striking ac- 

(great) ° *^ 8 Vi6tnam War 

l*?* 8 / Th ^ Rev ®nge (PG-13) 
Lorraine Gray — The areat 

thta? Sh S has 1031 ita b?te In 
this fourth Installment (Boring) 

J* 8an Florflt te <PG) Ellz 
'M Fard 9 e P 8rc lleu - Unforgett- 
able metodrama. of greed and 

(Great).',/ •i. | ranee 

La Bamba (PGr13) Lou Dia- 
mond. Phillips — Heartfelt 
ptopic of 60s Rocker Ritchie 
Valens (good). , 

The; Living .payllghte (PG) 
Timothy. Dalton — Debonair 


James Bond Fights arf 7? 
smugglers, Dalton sparkles as 
superspy (Good). 

The lost Boys (R) J aflOI V^ 
trie — Anemic teen vampire 
yarn with punk rock backdrop 
(fa ir). , .. 

Revenge Of The N«/d» 11 
. (PG-13) Robert Carradlns ~ 
More misadventures of me 
dally awkward fraternity broi 
ers (fair). 

Robocop (R) Peter Weller 
Stylism yet violent scl-H thriller 
about half-man, half- machine 
super cop (good). B .. 
Spaceballs (PG) Mel 
— Lavish spoof of Star Wa . 
may the farce be with y° 

Summer School <P G ’ 13) Sj! 
Harmon — Strained teen^m 
edy of goof-off teacher rete V 
to students with various pr 
lems (fair). 

Superman IV (PG) Christy 

pher Reeve — The .J fl nnc6 
steel saves the world 
more in lively comic-boox 
shion (good). 



Jordanians rejoice over the Royal wedding 


Photos by Zohrab 




ms ROYAL Highness Prince Faisal Ibn Al Hussein, 
«cond son of His Majesty King Hussein Monday 
wedded Her Royal Highness Princess Alia (Al-Tabba.) 

The wedding ceremony, which took place at Zahran . 
Palace was attended by King Hussein, His Royal 
Hiahness Prince Mohammad, Crown Prince Hassan, - 
His Highness Prince Abdullah and other members of • 
the Royal Family. 


Also attending were the prime minister, speakers of 
ynper and Lower houses of Parliament, Royal Court 
chief chief chamberlain, armed forces commander in 
chief' chief Islamic justice. Mr Tawfiq Al-Tabba, and 
members of Al-Tabba family. 


Sheikh Hamad Ibn Isa Al- Khalifa, Crown Prince of . 
Bahrain, and Commander of the Bahrain Armed For- / 
ces Crown Prince Sldl Mohammad of Morocco, V 
Sheikh Zayed Al-Nahayan, son of United Arab Eml- 
rates president, Basal Asad, son of Syrian president, 
and Alaa and Jamal Mubarak sons of Egyptian Pre- 
eldent were also present at the ceremony. ' r 


After the wedding ceremony, the newly-weds 
were driven to Basman Palace from ZShran 
Palace In a motorcade that passed the streets of Am- : 
man which were decorated with flowers and portraits " 
of King Hussein. 


The crowds, who gathered on both sides of the . 
streets, expressed their happiness over the occasion ; ; 
by clapping, cheering, and waving to the Royal couple : j, 
who were driven In a convertable ornamented with ]i 
flowera. H 


King Hussein and Queen Noor Monday evening ;• 
: hosted a grand reception at Basman Palace to cele- 
'■ brate the happy occasion. The Jordanian people eag- 
erly watched the event, which was broadcast by 
" Jordan Television. ii 






V 
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Stranded refugees await 
return to Gaza Strip 


CUT OFF from his children and the 
home he built In 1977, a 75-year- 
old Palestine refugee lives in one 
room behind the tiny grocery shop 
he and his wife run In Rafah re- 
fugee camp, the Gaza Strip. 

Miriam and Abdul Hamid El Na- 
wajheh have been living 
like this since 1982 when 
the Israeli- Egyptian border was 
re- established and a security 
strip was cut through Rafah town, 
L e ^9 a housing project with 
5,000 Palestine regufees on the 
Egyptian side of the border. 

In 1977 the Israeli occuptiort au- 
thorities demolished Abdul Ha- 
mids shelter and a market was 
constructed in Its place. He then 
built a new house, at his own ex- 
pense In the Canada Housing 
Project quarter, where the authori- 
ties gave him a plot of land. He 
lived In the new house, only a few 
hundred metres away from his 
shop, with his wife, his son Jasser 
and his family, and his daughter 
itfdal. 

The Israeli authorities esta- 
blished seven housing projects to 
accommodate refugees. The 
scheme started when the authori- 
ties demolished hundreds of shel- 
tera In the eight refugee camps of 
the Gaza Strip to widen the 
roads for security reasons, in the 
early 1970s. By way of compen- ' 
sation, they provided plots of land 
for the refugees on which they 
built new homes at their own ex- 
pense. 

Unrwa provides education, 
health and relief services to the 
registered refugees of the Gaza 
Strip. No matter where they live In 
me strip — In camps, towns, vill- 
ages or housing projects — their 
rBfu 0 008 and their eli- 
gibility for services Is unaffected. 
Secure in this knowledge, re- 
fugees who could afford It were 
encouraged to build new houses in 
these housing projects, At 
around 40,000 of the 
435,000 Palestine refugees In the 
Gaza Strip have moved to such 
housing projects. On average it 
has coBt them $30,000 each to 
build their new homes. 

Some 6,000 refugees live In the 
Canada quarter. Named after the 
Canadian contingent of the UN 
Peace-keeping Force which was 
formetly based on this site, the 
•Canada quarter was constructed 
not In the Gaza Strip, but In the Si- 
nai desert while It was still under 
Israeli occupation. 

Th9 refugees' Current problem 
started in 1979 when Israel and 
Egypt signed the Camp David 



■J- 

A Palestinian refugee camp In the Gaza Strip 



Accords, under which Israel 
agreed to withdraw from all Egyp- 
tian territories. Accordingly, in 
April 1982, the International bor- 
der was re-established and the 
5,000 Palestine refugees flv- 
Ing in Canada quarter were 
stranded on the Egyptian side, 
ine two governments agreed to 
resolve this problem In bilateral 
negotiations at a later date. 

Families split 

Abdul Hamid Nawajaheh saw 
■ * split as did 

u , a . * be 512 families who 
nad their houses In Canada quar- 
ter. In order to keep his only 
source of Income he decided to 
stay in the Gaza Strip, living In the 
room his shop furnished 
with a bed, a cupboard and a 
wooden box. His son Jasser, a 
manual labourer, remained with 
his family in the house In the Ca- 
nada quarter, so did his sister »I- 
dal. 

Abdul Hamid meets his children 
at the International border, sepa- 
rated from them by the fences and 
the security strip. He waves to 
them and they shout their news. 
Before parting, they arrange the 
next meeting. Visiting his children 
‘"Canada quarter would mean a 
$150 crossing fee apart from 
other expenses and the long proc- 
edures through which he would 
have to go. 

Four years went by before the 
dream of return started to become 
a reality. In April 1980, Egypt and 
™ aa [ reached a settlement by 
which the stranded refugees 
would • return ki a three-phase 


Kol Hear writes: US State Depart- 
"B* f X0 cutlve Manager Charles 
Hill arrived in Israel this week In a 
new attempt to push the peace 
process -forward as American offl- 

K I 'S^ n S y ; dec3ared - However, 
the United States completely real- 
l^ that Israel has so far-failed to 
reach a. clear and. final, stand with 
regard to ways of promoting 
pe^ce efforts in; the region. 0 

.- There are definitely very deep 
differences between the two prln- 
cipej partners of. the National Unfty 
Government in Israel says the 
paper,: Prime Minister , Yitzhak 


Minister, Yitzhak 
. W* stubbornly Insists on 
, rejecting, rail , djplpmtatJc. moves 
directed towards the convening of 

nnrlnldrnAllAnal nnnA* ... . 


. m ■— -T-i all .• rtT*. WK . ’■! 

Israeli coalition government and 
the absence of clear US stands, 
constitute, the primary obstacles 
which Impede the revival of peace 
initiatives. 

Hadashot says that the Israeli mi- 
litary authorities detained more 
than 300 Arab citizens from the 
Gaza Strip In the aftermath of the 
assassination of the Israeli police 
commander last week. The au- 
thorities also sealed a total of 121 
trading stores In Gaza olty and Im- 
posed; a, travel bait on the strip’s 
Inhabitants. In addition, the Inhabi- 
tants losses since the assassins^ 
tloh has amounted to $700,000. 



• • i .. . .. ’-unvening or 

a6e conference 

2 f V*i h k Middle East: Meanwhile,. 
Foreign 1 Minister, Shimon Peres Ja i 
fervently Seeking 1 ah international 
: umbrella pa an Inlet for direct he- . 
■gOtlaflons with Arab Countries. 

The papier concludes by assert - 
, log that the continuation of differ- 
ences shd divergences within the 


thoritles also sealed a total of 121 . If this Is not done arid* 
trading stores In Gaza olty and lm- . paper, the present tour to d ?«™<5 
poMd: a, travel bah on the strip’s aqd the Middle East bv tha WH 
Inhabitants. In addition,, the Inhabi- can envoy ChartesHm 
ants losses since the assassins- like the . ^ 
tloh has amounted to $700,000. his Aaiericjn colteagu^ Durl^ 

The paper adds that the repre- nl 3 tSn^ ye i rd the us admi- 
ssive measures by the Israeli Su- : ShLh ' n played a cautious role 
horitles, against Arab cltlzerts. In . JS? S5 0 wa ^ "^"^Characterized 
the West Bapk and the Gaza strip 'feftph fee, development Of 

la- aoDAranflu n iha u)»k tL Israeli Internal ..I 1 - 


igovernment. ! '• 

Al Hamlshmar writes: The United 
States Is certainly capable of ef^ 


StAR - /[■ Vo/t'.' , 

..i nrr.lf ,i- ' 




" aiV k . Palestine Briefs 

►trip i 

jj Hl " and Shamlr discuss possible Shultz vlalt 

!' rnf igK S 5 SS SLSWXSSSR * 

;■ Wednesday, and aides said the two SaSftL ? ree % 
t vlalt by US Secretary of State George ^t^g^ 1 *^ 01 0 

:: 

I; IS ™ B " ' Baders over a proposep international 
:i Shultz, reportedly 8 came to Israel' to' 'persuSde^h^!^^ b 

■ rMSuSZ, * * 

: f i8fac °ry way," Hill said WfeJnetdoy after hfamJSiL™ 1 * 

. £9 with Shamir. He would not elaborate "5,152 nnut ? m ' 

, Yosai Ahlmeir said "Shamir was vefy pllLsed" tSth 

US Embassy official said he did not niSl h . the ,a J ksA 

Surf the'oftei^w moon- 

Sharon defends Lebanon war 

' P S hla'roie^n SSff TuBBdBy — 

move which would take at least a was justified and denying that arm^rh^m^H say nfl ,he m 
year from the day of signing the [ the dark about the war^aims V commandera WB ™ »«PHn 

80r08fri8nti J ^hflro l i^i 

Empt would give every family = slon was’not^und^fto sefu^B^o ®?i d ,he lnw ‘ 

$ 8 ,°00 comepensation lor the . ment In Beirut but to drlra ^ Pafelffne "uE«»Sl ri ‘S^SSU? 11 * 
property they would leave behind. guerrillas out of Lebanon Palestlne Liberation Organization 
Israel estimated that the cost of ou„„ 

preparing the plots of land rsea- Universlt^s u1fj?i d , u,8d , t g 8 P 0ak later Tuesday at Tel Aviv 
?™ d P ° r o th u returning refugees In Ji aaidlt wouW ^ of Stra S¥ Studl0a - Israel army radio 
Tel El Sultan Housing Project I Sharnn'R nmmiT^? 088 , a P 00c h live because of the interest 

quarter in Rafah area, and laying j naron 8 prom,80d revelations had stirred. 

”r“: wouWcometo ! fi^M^aaassssa 

Aprlf^TelM refugee 

families were brought to the Gaza 0 y inat had shelled Israel. 

Strip on one day tours. The plots a Council rhai™. 

of land reserved for them were all- S unrtor^h« man i >f0p08e8 that Ga2a Strip be pul 
otted and they registered their k n08r rnanda te of the four great powers 

belongings with the Israeli authorl- 5 . Qho , 

J5JJ; r y ! a urnid ;° th0 Egyptian J nreaflnt^ r ?L Se 1 0men, s Local Council Chairman Amir Peretz 
tcSer° n «he B 21st 6 and last^group FtSteWSaWfittM 
“ ™,S n c?m 8 p^ ay VlS "- Pha8e BBSS fnBe"r Vkiad ' hey malntaln ,h ' e s,rlp ' B ^ “ 

t Phase II of the settlement 1 aeUtement^hinh to Labour Pflrly and l,vea ln Shfldaro1 
leads of families willreturn I bonSSTfald ' that h J Wtameties away from the Gaza SlrJ) 

Strip, again In weekly affects bin r p la a d0m °graphic bomb which areally 

of 25 top of construct theft 8 created a 8 Wn *1 f men * 8 peop,Bi Peretz ’ statements and proposal 
uses. It was to have begSn ^ b,fl furore amonfl r,phtl8t Israeli circles. 

3ummer, but no action had 

ikon at the time of going to Kahane denies charges 

The authorities are ex- j 

f |® beads r hfl ^ a ^ a l Isfllslator Melr Kahane on Tuesday denied reports 

nk JnH ..k 528 r p dudn 0 ' Ir 8 youngsters at a summer camp organized by his anti-Arab 
££“■ S? 1 return to ^ement were drilled in how to withstand secret service and 

yptian side on weekends. po,,C0 questioning, 

they have built a basic i 

Mmn B r£3In 40 ! rai^SM ,e ?i 8,ator8 demanded that camp organizers be ar* 

K bath rrJSZt a th L?* e tton «w JSS David Kraus ordered an investlga- 

rittM l l f ,t ‘ W P0,iCG spokB8m0 " Adi Gonen. 

mllles back to Gaza^under camMrS 6 m 8p8 » pe E *k 0d,ot Ahronot reported Tuesday that the 

HI of the settlement SESEwK?* ° f i he T observant Jews, were taught the Ids- 

A rsiaase) p 0 ® y 0 Kaha "s a Kach Party and were drilled how to use wea- 

! ,n«f»te?! 90 Photpgraph showed boys In yellow T-shltrs beer- 
■ K . ac h symbol — A clenched foist Inside Israel’s national 


S im H'lwiMyfapn snowea noys in yellow i-srnirau 

' svmhS ^h Ch ? ymb t oJ A clenched foist Inside Israel’s natfc 
chine guns 8 St8r ° f Davld - The y wsre Panting and cleaning 

0 ai| T A?oK 0W # Your !'" born Kahan0 . who advocates the expulslo 
fl "Thar?? fr ?kT l8rae,i ‘held territories, denied the allegat} 
3 A^T Q f D H°L h,nB tr , ue ab °ut the Shin Bet part,” Kahane told 
taiwSS imh, , preas I" a telephone interview. "They were < 

| thlng W a8 M a , ||yTe a aT' MlV0Cl ^ ,r< " ninB W8aP0nS, "" 

a ; ' About 100 Arab citizens still Incarcerated 

k hcarSret fi rt ad f ,0 .. Ba ! d that 0 total ot 100 Arab citizens are 
!i mSJLI flowing the assassination of the Israeli ml 
k 'S^/SE r I!S!? er ln lhB Qaza Strip last week. The people 
1 not ^ n » d .- 8 surrounding towns and refugee camps ars 
P not al ' OW0 d to travel across the River Jordan, added the rai 

5 i th5r , n r SLr a ^ fa0r ° f tradin 8 S,0rB8 are stHI S0al0d UP J 

i $roo,000 8 have reported 0sl| mated losses of no less tl 
:' •!■) •" . Israel's trade balance deficit 

S : •rosfl ba, P" Ce d0 Hclt during the past seven mon 

| ; .SS5 inrlof ^k^ 09 compared to the same period last y« 
I lmt4rta C ^n f ?\^i2 0h fe attributed to a 23 per cent increase 

| ' Sa 916 P0r C0nt drop ,n exporta has am0U “ 


Under Phase II of the settlement 
these heads of families will return 
to the Strip, again In weekly 
groupB of 25 top of construct their 
new houses. It was to have begun 
In the summer, but no action had 
been taken at the time of going to 
presB. The authorities are ex- 
pected to permit the family heads 
to stay In the Gaza Strip during 
he week and they will return to 
the Egyptian side on weekends. 
When they have built a basic 
dwelling of Borne 40 square me- 
tres, comprising about three 
rooms with s bathroom and a kit- 



fectlng substantial changes In the 

e t nshmId a 0r i l IS nCy whloh ourr en'l* 
?k- Eft t! 2. 0 peace Process In 
h ti M idd|0 East. This could be 
achieved through presenting 
clear cut and defined proposals 

! b ™*Bk e I nto consideration 
the viewpoints of. all parties to the 
Arab-lsraell conflict, IO = e 


aggspas 
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Finance , business & economy 


Roads await management system 


By Rasim Rahim 
Special to The Star 

MACRO-ENGINEERING, a scie- 
nce which accounts for policies 
affecting the economy and 
national expenditures, has set a 
record of achievement In Jordan 
and Is explored due to its efficient 
applications in roads maintenance 
operations. 

Orlzz Ed-DIn Katkhuda, director 
of the Arab Centre For Engineer- 
ing Studies explained in an inter- 
view with The Star, the method of 
Road Management System, a 
technique of roads' maintenance 
which has been adopted by the 
centre since Its establishment in 
1983. 

This system, he said, accounts 
not only for crisis techniques, but 
it also looks at a total network 
system, it sub-roots the road by 
ranking and applying systematic 
and quantifiable units. It carries 
out systematic and routine inspec- 
tions. Finally It assesses the road 
condition through applying 
measured properties. 

It Is important to adopt a system 
ol road mafntence, he said, be- 
cause. it does not depend on per- 
sonal "professional" judgement, 
rather, it Is a process which 
should provide continuity of ass- 
essment. Assessing the road con- 
dition, he added, Is determining 
the road's rate of deterioration on 
periodical basis (annually), and 
applying a scoring scale which 
enables us to predict the time of 
lallure. Therefore we can rank 
roads in accordance with their 
needs of maintenance. 

Given the previous, he con- 
cluded, one can build a com- 
prehensive picture and a plan of 
nis maintenance budget. This 



Dr Izz Ed-Din Katkhuda 

method could be a strong tool to 
convince the non- technical 
decision-makers by showing them 
de facto figures, and by predicting 
the cost of delayed work. 

Rational Methods: 

Dr Katkhuda explained the sev- 
eral techniques for applying main- 
tenance in road management sys- 
tem. One accurate method, he 
said, which is widely adopted in 
the US and at civil aviation and 
highway departments, is the 
Pavement Condition Index (PCI). 

The PCI method counts 19 
types of deficiencies in roads (rut- 
ting, fretting of particles, cracks, 
pot-holes etc.), and assigns levels 
of severity for each deficiency. At 
the end, the road is given a mark 
Indicating its present condition 
from bad (0) to excellent (100). 

Another method, he added, 
which complements the PCI 
method is the non-destructive 


falling weight deflect to a meter. 
This method can measure the de- 
flection of the road at several 
points below and adjacent to a 
falling weight. The second method, 
he said, provides accurate ass- 
essment of the existing structural 
condition of the road's pavement 
layers. And, by using it routinely 
will provide the same data which 
can be provided by using the first 
method (ranking and rating). 

By uBing rational methods, he 
concluded, such as the ones pre- 
viously explained, a considerable 
amount of money can be saved by 
not letting the road deteriorate to 
the level where repairs would be- 
come extremely expensive. 

Safety features: 

Dr Katkhuda said roads are built 
for people to travel on safely and 
to safely transport goods. 

It is an Important requirement, 
he added, that roads provide the 
properties which enhance safe 
driving. Some of these properties 
do not deteriorate with time, such 
as radius of curvatures, slopes, 
side distances, and overtaking 
distances. But there are others 
which deteriorate with time, such 
as skid resistance and surface ra- 
diablllty. Useful maintenance tech- 
niques would take into considera- 
tion all the factors which help 
maintain the level of safety on 
roads and decrease deterioration, 
he said. 

Unfortunately, he added, Jordan 
still lags behind many other coun- 
tries for catering its maintenance 
policy to account for other re- 
quirements, such as tier to noise, 
levels of vibrations, and comfort. 
These are very Important environ- 
mental aspects, which are not 


given their proper merits, Dr Katk- 
huda Baid. 

"We should not blame our wea- 
ther," he concluded, "for the de- 
terioration of roads and the 
causes of accidents. Thermal and 
environmental factors do affect . 
roads and will cause deterioration, 
but our climate and the gap In 
temparatura between day and 
night and summer and winter is 
not considered severe, in compari- 
son to other countries which suf- 
fer severe environmental condi- 
tions." 

Performance features: 

The fatigue life of any road 
depends on the amount and 
weight of axle load, size of traffic, 
and the configuration and thick- 
nesses of Its pavement layers, be- 
sides the environmental conditions 
Dr Katkhuda said. 

Maintenance departments in 
Jordan, he added, were for several 
years lacking the rational ap- 
proach and the Infrastructure. 
There have been a number of ac- 
tivities of repair, and little activities 
of preventive malntence. Until 
now, shown in cases of inappro- 
priate repair methods ln the past. 


some roads show poor conditions. 

"I am happy to admit that there 
has been' an increasing aware- 
ness at the Ministry of Public 
Works in the light of which, steps 
have been taken by the ministry to 
adopt and implement a rational 
maintenance policy based on 
pavement management techniq- 
ues," he said. He finally ex- 
pressed hope, that other depart- 
ments In the country would follow 
suit. 

Dr Katkhuda, an engineer, Is the 
director of the Arab Centre For 
Engineering Studies since its es- 
tablishment In 1983. He Is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Jordan's Roads Society, and the 
secretary for the Jordan's Con- 
crete Society. 

The centre has handeled sev- 
eral successful geotechnical and 
material projects in the Jordan, in 
the field of roads and civil works, 
large construction programmes, 
and housing schemes. The centre 
is handling several projects in Jor- 
dan at the present time, for many 
public sector clients, on top of 
which Is the Ministry of Public 
Works. 


Researcher studies banks 


By Tayseer Subhi 

Special to Tha Slur 

THE MARKETING of financial ser- 
vcfls in Jordan was the research 
of a Master of Science dlaaerta- 
gn aubmltled by Mr Chrlstoforo 
Sjmlriotls a Greek researcher. The 
list en was approved by the 
Management Collage at 

Wngdom UniV ° rS| t y ’ n the Unlt0d 

J2? 8tudy which was super- 
i JJJJ Jv Mr J- Davis, a reputed 
I practitioner, sought 
iho 8 J.!L? , m0d0 st contribution to 
bank mark0tin 9 Par- 
Oau£ y J° dsvelopin 0 countries, 
dlwussed the following 

binUng evolu,ion of m arketing in 

^ 8 pro ^® ol banking In Jordan, 
in |f 0 B rd ba n nk marketing environment 

kitinn X ent 8ta,e of bank mar- 
BIin 8 ih the country, 

pL a u n l a " overview of the major 

frandati^ cha 0n9 ® 8, and r0 com- 
gaUons serving to improve the 

[• appr °ached the 

; tor into tKr*^ ji 9 ! he ba "king sec- 
• ^ 0 br0e distinctive groups: 

■ ihMbSTOTi banks 8S,a ' 

: BB,a - 

['. F oreig n banks. 

L W8Mhe m S 8 b9,iQvea that 1973 
m turning point for the Jor- 

i 13 AUGUST 1987 


danian banking industry, and this 
is apparent if one looks at chan- 
ges In the market structure and 
the environment. Among other 
things, the study has concluded 
that the current state of the mar- 
keting of financial services in Jor- 
dan is the outcome of develop- 
ments in the market structure end 
environment, a reflection epito- 
mised by the different strategies 
that banks have adopted. These 
strategies have been determined 
by marketing objectives and the 
target market. Consequently, this 
has specified the extent to which 
the marketing mix elements have 
been utilized while at the same 
time giving due attention to exter- 
nal factors and constraints. 

The problems associated with 
the adoption of marketing by the 
country's financial institutions 
were addressed by the author 
who believes that these problems 
generally fail under the following 
issues: 

— The lack of the necessary fin- 
ancial awareness on ths part of 
the consumer: 

— the limited ability of the coun- 
try's corporate sector to absorb 
bank credit under the present eco- 
nomic conditions: 

— adverse cultural and societal 
factors that delay the adoption of 
some marketing techniques: 

— problems which arise from tha 
traditional and conservative man- 
agerial style of some bank execu- 
tives; 

— a preoccupation with past 
achievements and present prob- 


lems, and a lack ol future direc- 
tion; 

— and the adoption of foreign 
marketing Ideas and practices 
which are ill-suited to Jordan's un- 
ique circumstances. 

The author also stated the chall- 
enges facing the Jordanian bank- 
ing sector are great, but he em- 
phasized that opportunities are 
greater. He argues that the coun- 
try's bankers should seriously 
consider the adoption of market- 
ing In their organizations. 

With Its many valuable ideas 
and practices, this philosophy 
would shield the country's banks 
against unpleasant BurpriBes, a 
fact that has already been real- 
ized by many financial institutions 
In developed countries. It would 
take a considerable amount of 
time and effort to Integrate mar- 
keting within Jordanian banka, but 
as a sector, it has proved its abil- 
ity to meet the greatest challen- 
ges. Therefore, it will also be able 
to surmount difficulties and make 
the necessary transition, the au- 
thor said. 

This work, which depicts a qua- 
litative and thorough analysis of 
one aspect of the Jordanian bank- 
ing scene, derives Its value from 
the fact that It relied on extensive 
field work in addition to a literary 
background which describes the 
latest trends in the area of finan- 
cial services on a worldwide basis. 

The current state of bank mar- 
keting in Jordan was the title of Mr 
Slmiriotis' thesis, which he 
presented to Henly College at 
Brunei University in England. 


Contracts & Contacts 


• TENDER NO. 808/87. Supply of hydrollc oil (SAE 10} for 
the University of Science and Technology. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the university. Closing date: 25 
August, 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 41/87. Supply of machinery for the geoth- 
ermal charge project. The University of Jordan. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the university. Closing date: 2 
September, 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF uniforms for tha Free Zone Areas Corpora- 
tion. Tender docuents are available at the corporation. 
Closing date: 19 August, 1987. 

• CONSTRUCTION AND maintenance of playgrounds for 
Zarqa Education Directorate. Tender documents are avail- 
able at the directorate for JD 2. Closing date: 16 August, 
1987. 


• TENDER NO 11/87. Supply of tin for Agricultural Mar- 
keting & Production Co. AMPCO. Tender documents are 
available at the company for JD 20. Closing date: 25 Au 
gust, 1987. 
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• SUPPLY OF light units for Al Ramah village council. Ten- 
der documents are available at the village 
council for JD 5. Closing date: 16 August, 19897. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF school classrooms for Madaba dis- 
trict. Tender documents are available at the district com- 
mission for JD 10. Closing date: 16 August, 1987. 

• GUARANTEE OF Amman International Stadium for adver- 
tising and promotional purposes. Tender documents are 
available at Al-Huasein Youths Clty’a financial division for 
JD 25. Closing date: 25 August, 1987. 

• PAINTING OF roads at Aqaba. Tender documents are 
available at Aqaba Rsglort Authority for JD 10. Closing 
date: 25 August, 1987. 

• TENDER NO. HMS/115/A. Construction works at ths 
Royal Air Force Camp. Tender documents are available for 
JD 20. Cloising date: 18 August,. 1987. 

• ASPHALT WORKS at Al Geaza municipality’s streets. 
Tender documents are available for JD 10. Closing date: 16 
August, 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF PjC. Computers and support equipment for 
Jordan Industrial Estate Corporation. Tender documents 
are available at JIEC offices. Closing date: 7 September, 
1987. 

• TENDER NO. 35/87. Construction of rooms at Zerqa and 
Baqa’a Camps. Tender documents are available at 
UNRWA’s engineering division In Shmelsani for JD 3. Clos- 
ing date: 23 August 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF electrical set for sterilising Infants milk 
feeding-bottles. Tender documents are available at Jorda- 
nian University Hospital. Closing date: 20 August 1987. 
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economy — 

Official opening in November 

Semiramis InterContinental holds soft 

CAIRO (Star) — is .lulu 1007 Qami 1 m . . .... .. 


CAIRO (Star) — 15 July 1987 
marked the “soft opening" of 
InterContinental's first hotel In 
Cairo, the Hotel Semiramis Inter- 
Continental. The official opening of 
the hotel will take palce during the 
first half of November. The 
28-story building Is the inter Con- 
tinental's 15th deluxe hotel In the 
Middle East. 

Located on the East Bank of the 
Nile River (On the Cornlche El Nil), 
the hotel rests within walking dis- 
tance of Cairo's business district 
diplomatic and shopping centres 
and the Egyptian Museum. 

The hotel's 840 rooms include 
95 suites of varying sizes and 34 
cabanas. All have modern ameni- 
ties such as multi-channel colour 
television and radio. Individually 
controlled air-conditioning. Inter- 
national direct-dial telephones and 
mini bars. 

The Semframis boasts seven 
superb restaurants: Felucca 

Brasserie for breakfast, informal 
lunch or dinner: Night and Day for 
light Middle Eastern and Inter- 
national meals: the Ambassador 
Club for executive lunches; Le 
Snack for slim-line dishes and 
other health foods: and finally the 


Semiramis grill which offer classic 
and modern cuisine, In an am- 
bience of elegance. The Haroun Al 
Rashid Nightclub Is for the late 
dinner accompanied by an Inter- 
national floor show. The hotel fin- 
ally boasts Sultana's, the hotel's 
summer, open air, nightclub, in ad- 
dition to the Tea Garden, the Fe- 
lucca bar and Le Scarabe bar. 

To meet the needs of the busi- 
ness travelers, the hotel offers a 
complete Executive Centre which 
provides full secretarial and trans- 
lation services, telex, cable and 
facsimile facilities and photocopy- 
ing and courier services. The cen- 
tre will also include a comprehen- 
sive business library and news- 
wire service. 

With the most extensive confer- 
ence and meeting facilities in the 
area, the Semiramis Inter-Con- 
tfenental will have the largest 
column-free ballroom in the Middle 
East, the Cleopatra Ballroom, 
which will accommodate up to 
2,500 people and is equipped with 
six, simultaneous translation 
booths, a projection room and a 
90-square-metres elevated st- 
age. The ballroom can be used for 
full-scale conventions or product 
launches. It can also be divided 



opening 

available. " 


Other facilities provided!*^ 
two-floor shopplng S^' 
eludes an airline? 
car rental and traveK? 1 ' 
a news-stand and W' 

drugstore, gift a J d “JJJy 
shops, mens and women’s toq- 
ues; a barber and hmlZl- 
Ion; a florist and an ait SS : 


Cairo officials attend "soft opening" ceremonies 


into four sections for groups of 
400 people and six additional 
rooms will accommodate smaller 
groups. 

The hotel's recreational facilities 
will include a swimming pool, chil- 
dren s pool and an elaborate 
health club with a fully-equipped 


gymnasium, sun deck, sauna, 
Turkish bath and massage. 

As In all InterContinental hotels, 
the Semiramis will have a con- 
cierge, a multi-lingual staff. 
24-hour room service and laundry 
and valet service. An underground 
parking lot for 250 cars is also 


Inter Continental has maintJ 
a presence in the Middle 
* and Includes 12 ^ 
hotels In six countries. The 
arty is built on the site of a k' 

wh ch had been the venue olj/ 
historic Cairo summit meeting t 
tween British Prime Minister fo 
s °n Churchill, US President fe 
kiln D Roosevelt and Gfei 
Genera Chlang Kal Shekel' 
to 26 November. 1043. 

A subsidiary of Grand Metrto- 
litan PLC, one of the largesl i ■- , 
ersified companies in the Hi* 
Kingdom, the New York- bass 
InterContinental operates & 
hotels In 47 countries on six ca- 
tinents in Europe, Latin Arrau 
The Far East, the Middle Ear. 
Africa, and Canada. 
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Arab accountancy receives recognition 

Jcountants b (ASCA) y — J25 Z 3 Germany and Japan. . . 


AMMAN (Star) — Arab Society of 
Certified Accountants (ASCA) — 
Jordan — has become the Inter- 
nat Ion ally recognized professional 
authority for Arab accountants. 

This month, the Society's pre- 
sident, Mr Talar Abu-Ghazaleh, 
has been elected to the board of 
both of the profession's worldwide 
consultative body the International 
Federation of Accountants (IFAC), 
the International Accounting Stan- 
dards Committee and the Inter- 
national Audit Practices Commit- 
tee (IAPC). Thsse elections were 
hold recently among 89 account- 


ancy societies representing 73 
countries — members of the 
IF AC- 

The IASC is the highest inter- 
national body entrusted with esta- 
blishing, developing, and promot- 
es accounting standards world- 
wide. Similarly, the IAPC is the 
highest body with responsibility 
for thB auditing standards inter- 
nationally. ASCA, the first Arab ac- 
countancy body ever to be elected 
to either committee, now joins the 
other 12 societies on these two 
boards representing such leadlno 
countries as the USA, UK, France 




Germany and Japan. 

Mr Talal Abu-Ghazaleh re- 
marked "This is the first time Arab 
accountancy has ever been repre- 
sented at the profession's highest 
■"ternatlonal level" and underlines 
ASCA s determination to establish 
the Arab world's accountancy 
profession at an international 
level. 

Over the last 3 years we have 
sought, with increasing success 
to establish International stan- 
S rd fjhroughc u i the Arab World. 
The ASCA has now established an 
examination supervisory board 


Local 


and will be holding a professional 
accountancy examination in Ara- 
bic later next year. ASCA officials 
believe this more to be Important 
because they consider a limited 
command of English to be the 
greatest deterrent for Arab 
students taking professional exa- 
minations under the joint examina- 
tion scheme. 

A ! P S?™U he ASCA estimates 
over 50,000 accountant firms 

19 Arab countries In 
addlt on to over half a million ac- 
countants In government and In- 


Briefs 


dustry. They have therefore to 
deprived of the cohesion, recosr 
tion and of course discipline ofi 
internationally recognized prote 
ional association, officials said. 

These elections, Mr Abu- GN 
zaleh said, represented a sue® 
for ail Arab accountants end 
clear recognition of ASCA’srofe 
devoloping the accounts 
profession in the Arab World. H 
expressed happiness that to 
presence has thus bBen etf 
Wished for the first time evtf 
these two top international bora 


-< By Rasim Rahim 
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: Plan had been set up by the 

•• for ta^s^nd^NAo i°., lm ?, r0ve the Election 

i EL2EJ ? K nd dues ® ol| actlon In the country. 

ii «!?? P® *. he new pIan w ®a necessitated by 

mbs: of^unpaki ass. ■sausg 

■ SSrfnX paatVlve °' ,MeS and du “ 

• JLJJSSJS* carried out by the Public Budgeting 
i SffJ r 6!? n S ^Process the repetitive alioca- 

tions for ministries end government daoart- 
•; m ®nja for the fiscal year 1988. le expected to 
continue until the end of August. 

ooihplettorii the department Is ex- 
» d Jo oommence studying the approprla- 

: davalo?m^nt BS n , «i r ? Bpital programmes and 
K.P ro J e SS 8 Proposed for govern- 
ment and public bodies. 

?.r«°2L P !L fltiVe , 8tudy ,n f| nanclal trading «g. 

Market r^rY n J!li\tS? ^ un ® Amma n Financial 
i?.L eport ' , a remarkable expen- 
’ with fading base, aa compared 

witn the trading figures of June 1986. 

' i.I!l e ,o d i f l ere ? , ? J ,n Paroentagee between 
■ 4 J !2. 1#86 J ind « una 1987 > showed Increases 

• " henumbarol shares by 410 psr cent, and 
In their market value by 333 per cent, and In 
the number of transactions by 237 per cent. 

:.i „ However, comparing share prices between 
May and June 1 987, the report showed the av- 
•t arage share figure at the end of June fell by 
;; 0.8 per cent and was measured by a 4 per cent 
: decrease from the last May’B closing prices. 

3 • * naw proposed amendment to the eyBtern 
1 of Admlnletratlve Forms, has been raised to 
j: the Jordanian Cabinet by the various authorl- 

ij 


Proposal Involves forming Regional 

523S by® theXyllr ^ 90ve,nora '-- 

The councils would be assigned the func 

toa n Sf 0 ri- P Jfi nnln9, 8Up8rvi8ln S. and Implement- 
tog of development projects In each governor- 

• The Economic Co-operation Aaraeman* ha 
tween Jordan and Iraq, which had hoAn a 8 " 
proved by a Royal Decree two fiEtaTS/t 

strengthened by the recent agreement ’ 

ssassfepw*- 


Saudi is the leadir 
Lebanese marke 


By Mounir B. Abboud from abroad, Ihen we manufa 
Special to The Star them Into women's and child 

rfiri it -ri , ... wear," Sabbah said- This in® 

requires a numhs^n 1 ^ industry requires a number of factor 

SSSSBAMat SS Ssr produ “ 1 

Sad Bk i'^ h banese indUS,rlalls ' The ' industrial situation ol 

Mr Sabbah who specializes In ^°' ea ri ai0 T n he S.JenM h"S 

aarJM SrSSStf 

SET- olothln 9 factories to allow Durohale Lebanese producis 

SS “;ich 0n necessta a ,r'me cl °2 

k iV ® 8p0clal| y the clothing market ® “ However. I ' r 

whloh rates first among the Le- moderare pnc f 8 - l 1° w :f ch w 
banese exports. e on security stablMy wicn 

, , speed up all industries in fl sn 

The industrial situation at he said. 

AQABA TOURIST HOUSE 
HOTEL 

Home away from home 

Tel. No: 315165 
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^ : ^AhirJad’ Shaker 

• The government has 
decided to carry out a 
general population census 
In 1989. A sum of JD 3.6 
million Is to be allocated 
lor this purpose. 

. In co-operation with 

the Royal Society for the 
Conservation of Nature, 
the government will Issue 
a comprehensive atlas 
which contains coloured 
pictures of the Kingdom’s 
plants and land and sea 
animals. 

• Studies are being car- 
ried out on the establish- 
ment of major fuel sta- 
tions In Amman and Irbld. 
The stations will be con- 
nected with the Jordan 
Refinery by 6-10 Inch 
pipelines and are ex- 
pected to cost nearly JD 
6.5 million. 

• The Council for Higher 
Education Is to review the 
scholarships offered by 
foreign countries so that 
they will be compatible 
with the specialities 
needed for the local Jor- 
danian labour market. 

e A recent study showed 
that the population of 
Greater Amman munici- 
pality by the year 2005 
will total two million. This 
figure includes a 0.5 per 
cent annual em migration 
and an expected 6.8 per 
cent family size average. 
The number of families 
will be expected to reach 
a total of 342,000. 

• The Greater Amman 
Municipality has decided 
to curb the establishment 
of commercial areas parti- 
cularly alongside the main 
highways. Fqcus will be 
made on the establish- 
ment of commercial cen- 
tres adjacent to govern- 
ment departments. 

• The Implementation of 
Sal Industrial Estate 1 
pro set Is to commence 
8 ®r y next year. The 
pro set will comprise 60 
lac orleB and will have an 
eat mated cost of JD 3.3 
mil ion. 

• Studies are underway 
on merging the Housing 
Corporation and the Min- 
istry of Public Works Into 
8 new ministry which will 

PuhS u! lhe Mln,str y of 

ru b, ! c Works and Hous- 
ijj* ,n addition, the Arabic 
Language Academy is to 
SjjHf 1 u w,th the Mlnis- 
Jg of Hig her Education. 
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Experts evaluate Middle East 
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LAST YEAR, the Middle East was 
displaced as top market for new 
contracts for foreign firms. Ac- 
cording to Engineering News- 
Record (ENR), a New York-based 
publication, new foreign contracts 
In the oil-rich region totaled $16.1 
billion. This reflects a 25.4% drop 
in contracts, and marks the first 
time in the nine years ENR has 
conducted the survey that the 
Middle East relinquishes Its top 
posltinon. Asia supplianted the 
Middle East, in fact, as the most 
lucrative construction export mar- 
ket in 1986, albeit with a small 
2.6% decline in new contracts. 
The Aslan nations accounted for 
$17.3 billion in new contract work 
for ENR's top 250 International 
contractors. 

There were 43 US construction 
firms included in the top 250 Inter- 
national Contractors ranking. 
Three US firms held onto their 
first, second and third place status 
as top foreign contractors, despite 
a combined drop of more than 
$2.5 billion In overall foreign con- 
tracts last year. The M.W. Kellogg 
Co. of Houston. Texas, reassumed 
its position at the head of the 
ranking worldwide, although 
revenues from total foreign con- 
tracts decreased by $1.1. billion 
last year, a result of 18% less 
business than in 1985. The Pa- 
sadena-based Parsons Corp. was 
second in worldwide contracts, 
despite a $1.2 billion drop in earn- 
ings from Its new foreign work. 
Third-placed Bechtel Group, Inc. 
continued the trend with a 5% 

drop In total foreign work. 

The US had more construction 
firms working in the Middle East 
last year than in any other nation. 
Of the 43 American firms ranked 
on ENR's top 250 international 
Contractors list, 23 had new con- 


tracts in the Middle East last year. 
These firms cornered a 47.6% 
share of the Middle East construc- 
tion export market, accounting for 
$7.7 billion of the $16.1 billion in 
total foreign awards. Korea was 
second in the Middle East, winning 
7.8% of the region's total awards 
in 1986. Thirteen Korean con- 
struction companies earned, in fact, 
$1.2 billion for new contracts In 
the oil-rich region. AIbo, four Tur- 
kish companies won $1.1 billion 
(6.9%) worth of contracts In the 
Middle East In 1686, while four 
Yugoslav firms garnered $0.9 bill- 
ion (5.8%), 17 Italian firms earned 
$0.8 billion (5.1%) and 12 French 
companies $0.8 billion (4.5%). 

Last year for the first time the 
Middle East failed to lure the larg- 
est number of top 250 firms. In 
1985, 180 of the top 250 had new 
contracts in the region; in 1986, 
this decreased to 168 inter- 
national contractors. 

Although the Middle East's role 
as favoured region lapsed last 
year, the area was not without its 
share of activity. Typically. Saudi 
Arabia remained the most active 
market for the top 250 Inter- 
national Contractors. Ninety-seven 
of these firms worked In the des- 
ert kingdom in 1986, although this 
was down from 119 In 1985. 
Payment problems and restric- 
tions on foreign firms may be con- 
tributing to the relative slowdown 
In the Saudi construction market. 

Egypt was the second most po- 
pular country, worldwide, for the 
top 250. In 1986, 83 of the Top 
250 international contractors 
worked there, down from 85 firms 
in 1985. China was third with 77 
last year, and Iraq was the fourth 
most popular market for foreign 
construction companies. In 1988. 
76 of the Top 250 were awarded 


new contracts in Baghdad, despite 
the war with Iran. 

Algeria and the United Arab 
Emirates (UAE) were the 9th and 
10th most active nations world- 
wide, respectively, for contracts 
awarded to the Top 250. Algeria 
had 61 of these firms working on 
various projects last year, up from 
56 in 1985. The UAE, conversely, 
had less work available; in 1986, 
there were 58 firms working In the 
Emirates, a sharp drop down from 
the 65 of the Top 250 there In 
1985. 

The Top 10 Foreign Contractors 
In the Middle East earned a com- 
bined total of $9.6 billion. Bechtel 
Group, Inc. led in the region with 
projects in nine countries: these 
were Iraq. Jordan, Kuwait, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, Turkey, UAE, Egypt 
and Tunisia. Brown & Root, Inc. 
was second in the Middle 
East with contracts in 11 coun- 
tries, including Libya and Syria. 
The Parsons Corp. was third in the 
region, also active In 1 1 countries, 
with projects In North Africa and 
the Gulf. The M.W. Kellogg Co. 
first In the Top 250 International 
Contractors ranking, was the fifth 
most active firm in the Middle 
East. The company specializing in 
design and inlrastructure con- 
struction had contracts In seven 
Middle Eastern countries last 
year, namely. Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Turkey, North 
Yemen and Algeria. 

The Turkish construction com- 
pany, Enka Construction & Indus- 
try, Inc., challenged the American 
stance In the lucrative Middle East 
construction market by ranking 
ahead of the M.W. Kellogg Co. In 
fourth place. Enka found new con- 
tracts last year In Bahrain. Iraq, 
Jordan. Saudi Arabia, Algeria, and 
Libya. All of the Turkish concern's 


foreign contracts Iasi year were 
derived from Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. 

The M.W. Kellogg Co., in fifth 
place, was closely followed by the 
Yugoslavian construction firm Hl- 
drogradnja Co., which had 2 con- 
tracts In Middle Eastern countries 
— Libya and Iraq — and was 
trailed by seventh -placed CRSS 
Constructors, Inc. of Houston, 
Texas. In 1986, CRSS worked in 
Egypt, Tunisia, Bahrain, Kuwait, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, UAE 
and North Yemen. 

Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Inc., 
of Japan was eighth. As one of the 
top 10 foreign contractors in the 
Middle East, the Tokyo-based 
concern was active in Tunisia, 
Iran, Kuwait, Turkey and North 
Yemen. Overall, the Japanese 
foreign contract volume was down 
by 19% to $9.4 billion, losing in 
particular a few percentage 
points in share of market in the 
Middle East. 

Archlrodon Const. (Overseas) 
Co. SA of Switzerland and Joan- 
nou & Paraskevaldes (Overseas) 
Ltd. of Cyprus rounded off the 
ranking of Top 10 Foreign Con- 
tractors in the Middle East in 9th 
and 10 th place, respectively. Ar- 
chirodon's new construction con- 
tracts in the region last year were 
In Iraq, Oman, UAE, Egypt and Tu- 
nisia. Joannou & Paraskevaldes 
woorked exclusively In the Middle 
East last year. All sources for the 
construction concern's foreign 
contracts were In Bahrain, Leba- 
non, Oman. UAE, Algeria and Li- 
bya. 

It Is hoped that the rise in oil 
prices will enable the petroleum- 
rich region to regain its first place 
In the world construction market 
this year. , „ 

Middle East Report 


Infant must quickly come of age 

Saudi Arabian oil industries must grow up and stand firm 


By Roderick Smith 

Star UK Correspondent 

SAUDI ARABIA' b young non-oil In- 
dustries will have to grow up 
quickly and stand firmly on their 
own feet. 

By the early 1990s the Kingdom 
wants to see private sector Indus- 
try sustain Its growth with only 
minimal government support. 

The hope Is that non-oil indus- 
tries, Including the public sector 
will account Tor 16 per cent oi 
gross domestic product compared 
with the present 10 per cent. 

New ventures in the Kingdom 
often face a tough battle to win a 
profitable future even If they are 
ultra -efficient. 

There Is dumping of surplus 
overseas products and undercut- 
ting by foreign suppliers who can 
make a smaller unit profit on 
greater output. 

Some local Industrialists argue 
that tariffs and quotas should be 
applied during the early yeare of 
any new company's operations. 

But Industry and Electricity Min- 
ister Abdelaziz al-Zamll says there 
Is no Intention to encourage facto- 
ries which have no special compe- 
titive edge against Imports. 

Speaking recently in London 
the minister said: “Government In- 
centives and support ‘or lnduB- 
trles are necessary but only to the 
extent that the induatrles can i start 
up and firmly establish themsel- 
ves. It Is not our poHoy to foster 
Inefficient Industries which pro- 
duce poor quality produote at high 
prices behind a wall of protective 
tarlffB." 

The Kingdom's commitment to 
free trade has been strongly 


tested by the European Communi- 
ty's tariffs on Arab Gulf 
Co-operation Council petrochemi- 
cal products. So far retaliatory 
barriers have not been raised. 

The problems faced are illus- 
trated by the cement Industry. The 
Kingdom' 8 eight products will have 
little trouble meeting an annual de- 
mand expected to drop to 1 1 mill- 
ion tonnes this year from 14 mill- 
ion In 1966. 

National prices have been run- 
ning at $30 a tonne. However 
some South Korean, Spanish and 
Japanese cement has been selling 
for 8B little as $16 a tonne. 

There have been calls for 
anti-dumping measures to cut the 
estimated level of 4 million tonnes , 
of Inexpensive cement that will be 
imported this year. Such problems 
may, in the medium and long term, 
however, ensure that the surviving 
ventures are durablp and profit- 
able. 

The Kingdom is bolstering Its 
drive for profitable home-based in- 
dustries with ifts offset pro- 
gramme. 

Boeing's contract, to provide a 
command, control and communi- 
cations system for the Royal 
Saudi Airforce’s airborne warn- 
ing and control systems (AWACS) 
aircraft Is valued at $1,182 million. 
The US company must Invest an 
amount equal to 35 per cent of the 
technical content of the award in 
Saudi-baaed technology ventures. 
Other contracts have similar 
clauses. 

Eleven Peace Shield offset 
projects have been examined and 
five feasibility studies have been 
completed so far. 

A proposed computer systems 
centre, capitalized at $10 million. 


Is expected to be one of the first 
such projects to become opera- 
tional. 

Plans for an aircraft modifica- 
tion centre are also on the draw- 
ing board along with an advanced 
electronics centre. Also being exa- 
mined Is a Middle East Propulsion 
Centre (MEPC) to service the en- 
gines of Saudis and other AGCC 
civil and military aircraft. 

This may take some time. Lon- 
ger term proposals Include a digi- 


tal telecommunications plant, an 
advanced biotechnology venture, 
a medical products company, a 
centre for electric power systems 
and an applied technology base 
for new produot development. 

If such projects become profit- 
able alongside Industries deve- 
loped because of International 
competition, Saudi Arabia will be 
on Its way to achieving the many 
of Its aims lo produce a strong 
home-grown manufacturing sector 
in the 1990s. 


Saudi aims at 
self- sufficiency 


By Roderick Smith 

Star UK Correspondent 

SAUDI ARABIA Is pressing 
ahead with plans to enhance 
one of the world’s most modern 
telecommunications systems. 

Priorities Include: 

* Expanding the telex network 
to around 28.000 subscribers; 

* boosting digital transmission 
and switching facilities to cut 
maintenance requirements; 

* Implementing a major effi- 
ciency drive to cut costs; 

* developing national experitiee 
to enable self -euf Helen cy to be 
achieved in the 1990s. 

The kingdom embarked on 
the largest national expansion 
programme in the history of 
telecommunications In the late 
1970s. It Invested some 
$5,500 million In just six years 
In the telephone syetem alone. 
The number of telex subscribers 
Is now estimated at 17,000 and 
10,000 users subscribe to a 
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cellular radiotelephone service. 

Two ‘backbone' transmis- 
sion systems now have hlgh- 
capaclty coaxial cable, micro-, 
wave radio and satellite links. 
One reaches from the east to, 
the west coast, the other from 
Riyadh to the Jordanian border. 
There are feeder links to main 
population centres. By 1985 
some 300 towns and villages 
were connected to tha domestic 
telephone network with 3,300 
International circuits linked the 
kingdom to other countries. 

In 1985/Q6 payphone reven- 
ues at $28 million were 70 per 
cent up on the previous year. 
The Poets, TelegraphB and Tele- 
communications Ministry alms 
to make the service self- 
financing soon attracting cus- 
tomers through Improving pay- 
phoneB. By 1990 the aim, over- 
all, Is to make a $470 million 
profit In telecommunications as 
against a loss of $535 million 
for the smaller postal service. 
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EURODEPOSIT RATES 


1 M 

USS 

DM 

FF 

SF 

Dlls 

Yen 

Sterling 

Pound 

6 5/8 

3 13/16 

7 5/8 

3 1/4 

5 1/8 

3 5/8 

9 3/4 

2 M 

6 3/4 

3 7/8 

7 15/16 

3 1/2 

5 3/16 

3 15/16 

9 15/16 

3 M 

6 7/8 

3 15/16 

8 1/8 

3 1/2 

5 1/4 

3 15/16 

10 1/16 

6 M 

6 1/8 

4 1/4 

8 1/2 

3 3/4 

5 3/8 

4 1/8 

10 3/16 

9 M 

7 6/8 

4 5/16 

8 3/4 

3 7/8 

5 7/16 

4 1/4 

10 1/4 

12 M 

7 5/8 

4 6/8 

9 1/16 

3 7/8 

5 1/2 

4 3/8 

10 3/8 

2 Years 

8 1/8 

4 5/8 





3 Years 

8 5/8 

5 % 






4 Years 

8 7/8 

5 1/2 






5 Years 

9 % 

5 11/16 







Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 

IN 

JORDAN 


AMMAN {Star} — Prices on 
Wednesday 12 August 1987 
were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.950 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 4.500 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 5.350 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999} JD 
5,150.000 

Ounce JD 166.500 

Gold Sterling.... JD 37.500 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadi Pound.... JD 33.000 
(Seven grammes) 

Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


US dollar 
Sterling pound 
German mark 
French franc 
Swiss franc 
Dutch guilder 
Italian lire (1000) 
Swedish kroner 
Saudi rlyal 
Kuwaiti dinar 
UAE dirham 
Egyptian pound 


buy 

sell 

.349 

.351 

.545 

.555 

.184 

.185 

.550 

.580 

.220 

.223 

.162 

.184 

.26 

.26 

.52 

.53 

.925 

.930 

1.2217 

1.220 

.945 

.950 

.155 

.160 


Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 


SUPER-DELUXE VILLA AND 
ROOF FOR RENT 


1. 


Super-deluxe furnished semi-villa, consisting of three be- 
fn™' n S dln9 0nB maln bedroom - sitting room, salon, din- 
nrnnnrf w' k® 100 "*' funroom, large kitchen, three bathrooms 
£«^e garden. 000 ra heatina t0lephone ’ swimming pool and a 

2 f dinino spacl0ua bedroom, two bathrooms, sa- 

heil^li^, r ,Tphon U 6 nr00m ' ' ar8B kit ° hen ' ,9rra ™' central 
Location: Swelfieh, 6th Circle ' 

Pis. Call: 813280, Amman. 








UNCTAD VII 
enters final day 


OPEM BUFFET 
every friday 


ri84 V/ MARS’ 
roomsH disco 



GENEVA. (OPECNA) — The 
Seventh Session of the UN Con- 
ference On Trade And Develop- 
ment (UNCTAD VII) ended Its 
meeting while prospects of any 
agreement on major Issues re- 
mained uncertain. 

A Third World ambassador ac- 
th^ liwaved in the parleys told 
OPECNA that although no official 
extension of the session had been 
announced, an additional day was 
not Impossible given the current 
state of affairs. He said that the 
four major Issues — resources, tr- 
ade commodities and the prob- 
lems of the least developed coun- 
tries were now being considered 


J ministerial group 


president? 0 ® 8 * ° f ^ conferen « 


The group, which began meeting 

SS&V" WnQ to find mutually 
acceptable formulas which the 
four working committees set up by 
he conference have been, unable 
to agree upon. .The results of the 
group s efforts will be submitted to 
!H a , Penary session. The 

Pd r ffi^m ed of Agrentlna 
StS! 9? lombia (monetary issues). 
West Germany (trade), Switzer- 
land (commodities) Sweden (least 
developed countries) and Yugosla- 


BFGoodrich 

EURO RADIAL 






wldi o foiiefa of £i 

* Excellent handling 
traction, long life 
tnad compound. 

• . Subdued block sidewall styling. 

* . H-speed rating for exqelleni 

• performance on toda/s high- 
' performance cars. 


Vvx 


M. & H. ABURAQHEB 

WadJ Saqra, Tel: 632831 
Mahatta Str., Tel: 661073 
Universal Auto Centra, 
University Rd., 


SHAKHSHIR 
Rent A Car 

MERCEDES 

Mobet „ 

84 


1. Short and long terms 

2. Full insurance 

3. Automatic and Air-con- 
■ dilion cars 1 

4. - Always new cars with 
- good services 


Middle East Hotel 
Tel: 668958 


Financial Market Report 

Industrial sector gains 
large part of total 
market 


By Saif El Sherif 

Star Financial Market Analyst 


THIS WEEK'S report includes the handllno nf thro- : , 
days, which followed the Eld vacation 9 h 0 busines 

On Saturday, 8 August, 103.817 shares worn h—hi ^ 
totaled a market value of JD 1.441.520 exhibited In ^ 


Sunday's handling was better off whereas qaa noo .. 

Ma^racts 8 ' 8 mBrk8 ' ValUe °' JD 353 ‘ 09 3' •VmtR 


o ,2 n c M ° nda ^ handlin 0 was atab,e compared lo Satuiri. 
JD d ^7?-W8 In contracts W8f 6 3U " 6 at 3 -5 

total shares handled for the three days totaled 7990a 
cSn tracts^** 1 6 Va ' Ue ° f JD 835 ' 051 «« «3S 


The Industrial sector was the leading factor, which oate 

oer^cent" nMh«° tota ' marke ‘ value - Bank's share ms 12 
Siroo ? f h - tot a 'market value, while the insurance and se 
vices sectors participation amounted to 1.2 percent. 

The shares of 61 companies were handled. 


Prominent firms whose shares were 

traded by 

sector: 

Banks (out of 22 traded) 




Share 

Share 

1- Bank of Jordan 

of Sector 

18.2% 

of Market 

2.3% 

2- Finance & Credit 

14.2% 

1.8% 

3- Ahli Bank 

13.9% 

1.7% 

Industries (out of 26 traded) 



1- National Industries 

25% 

22% 

2- Textile Factories Co. 

13.7% 

11.7% 

3- Jordan Silvochemicals Co 

8.4% 

7.1% 

4- Arab Aluminum Industry 1 1 .9 % 

10.10% 


Services (out of 6 traded) 



1- Jordan Electricity Co. 

82% 

03% 

Insurance (out of 7 traded) 



1- Jordan Insurance 

61% 

07% 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 


Data 

Bank 

Insurance 

Services Industries 

Average 

8-8 

-.7% 

+ .2% 

-1.2% +.6% 

+ .4% 

9-8 

+ .3% 

+ .1% 

zero +.5% 

+ .4% 

10-8 

+ .4% 

+ 6.7% 

zero +.2% 

+ .4% 



LACOSTE 



SPECIAL OFFER 

UNTIL AUGUST 20, 1987 

_ ON the OCCASION OF THE 
OPENING OF OUR NEW BRANCH 

Low prices on all types of LACOSTE clothings, 
Calvin Cleln blouses and Jeans trousers. 

' BOSS, NIKE training suits. Many 
models from Jeans: shorts, shirts, skirts, jackets, 
ladles dresses, trousers, of all sizes. 


W® are closed on Fridays, and from 1:30 
P-m. until 3:00 p. m . dally. 


SUBEIH FOR GARMENTS 

NEW BRANCH: 8th Circle - Baiader Wa 
El-Seer - Main Street, opposite tr 
Mosque. 
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By Sue Branford 

Special to The Star 

caq PAULO, Brazil -7- Some 
25 000 homeless families have 
taken the taw into their own hands 
n Greater Sao Paulo, South Am- 
erica's largest city. With the sup- 
Mrt of radical priests rom the 
Catholic Church, the families have 
banded together and invaded 52 
empty plots of land throughout the 
city. Though some have been 
evicted by police, others are figh- 
ting on. With considerable popular 
support, they are demanding that 
the government expropriate the 
land and allow them to stay In the 
new homes they are building. 

The homeless among Sao Pau- 
lo's 17 million people are the most 
acute manifestation of a housing 
crisis that affects the whole of 
Brazil. When President Jos6 Sar- 
nay took office in March 1985, 
ending 21 years of military rule, 
Brazil already faced a serious 
housing shortage. As part of an 
ambitious new social programme, 
he promised to build 3.5 million 
homes for lower-income groups. 

But, partly because his govern- 
ment had to face the conse- 
quences of soaring foreign debt 
and an economic crisis that no 
one expected, Sarney has yet to 
deliver the promised housing. 
Worse, critics say his limited ef- 
forts to improve the situation have 
backfired, exacerbating the hous- 
ing shortage. 

As part of the anti-inflationary 
Cruzado Plan announced in Febru- 
ary last year, the government 
froze rents at an artificially low 
level. The government clearly in- 
tended to improve the lot of the 
poor, by reducing the share of 
their income needed for rent. But 
it did not work out this way. Be- 
cause of population growth and a 
continued migratory drift of poor 
peasant families to the cities, de- 


Sarney faces housing crisis 


When Brazilian President Jose Sarney took 
office in 1985, he promised a massive hous- 
ing programme for the less well off. But the 
cash-strapped government has failed to de- 
liver, and now 25,000 homeless families in 
Sao Paulo have taken matters into their own 
hands. 







A shantytown in Brazil 
mand for housing continued to 
grow. But the government, strap- 
ped for resources, was unable to 
satisfy it. 

Even private construction com- 
panies — which in the past partly 
filled the gap left by the govern- 
ment with their own building pro- 
grammes — stopped work. They 
claimed that with- rents held at 


such a low level they could not 
cover costs. 

Demand for housing grew 
apace, particularly In big cities 
such as Sao Paulo, but It was 
concealed by the freeze on rents. 
Pressure built up and earlier this 
year it exploded, blowing the lid off 
the freeze. Renta soared, rising 
fivefold or more in a few days. Es- 


1 

I W 


Jose Sarney 

tablished tenants had some 
protection, but many were forcibly 
evicted. The mass evictions 
created a ripple effect throughout 
the housing system. Many people 
previously living in luxury apart- 
ments were forced to look for 
more modest accommodation, fur- 
ther from the city centre. Others 
who had rented simple houses In 
Sao Paulo's suburbs had to move 
Into shantytowns, despite the so- 
cial stigma attached to It. 

In turn shantytown dwellers 
were evicted to make room for 
those able to pay more. With now- 
here else to go, many joined the 
occupations. At first, police moved 
In to evict the invaders. But after 
the death of a squatter in a clash 
with police, public protests 
mounted. After a large demonstra- 


tion outside the state governor's 
palace, the authorities changed 
tack, promising either to allow the 
invaders to stay where they were 
or to find them alternative plots. 

The Invaders received strong 
support from the Catholic Church, 
which not only provided them with 
food and other resources during 
the early days of the occupations, 
but helped publicize their case. 
Because of the turbulence of 
rents In the past year, extraordin- 
ary anomalies can be $10 or 
$160 a month, depending on how 
long the tenant has been living 
there. 

The present situation Is alarm- 
ing tenants and landlords alike; 
both fear a total collapse unless 
the government takes urgent ac- 
tion. Almost everyone in the sector 
wants the Inconsistencies to be 
• eliminated, with the setting up of 
fair — and stable — rules 
and regulations. 

"The government is sitting 
on an atomic bomb." com- 
plained Roberto Capuano, 
one of Sao Paulo's largest 
estate agents, "but It is be- 
having as If nothing was ser- 
iously wrong." 

But, in the short term, at 
least, the situation looks 
likely to worsen. In June Fin- 
ance Minister Luiz Breaser 
Pereira announced a new 
austerity programme geared 
to eliminating inflation, 
which reached an all-time 
monthly record of 28 per 
cent in May, and boosting 
the trade surplus. 


Sue Branford Is a London - 
based Journalist who fre- 
quently visits Latin America. 


Poverty trap of Britain’s inner cities 


By John Madeley 

Special to The StBr 

MANCHESTER, England — 
During the three months Jef- 
frey Hargreaves has lived in 
his tiny apartment In the 
Manchester district of 
Hulme, thieves have broken 
in on six occasions. They did 
not find much to steal. 

Out of work for eight 
years, 37-year-old Har- 
greaves receives unem- 
ployment benefit which Is 
about one-fifth of Britain’s 
national average wage. Half 
ma benefit goes in rent for 
Li! ® n6 -bedroom apartment. 
f) 1 ®. borne is in a shoddlly- 
bullt block, claimed to be 
among the worst housing In 
western Europe. Rain seepB 
XL 8 ® more persistent rate 

H rnan the burglars. Only by 
carefully organizing his 
Set does Hargreaves 
SCSS, en p u 9 h for food; the 

niSi 6 ! he wear 8 are other 
People’s cast-offs. 

0t j]er8 who live In Brl- 
mmr! •Wlutnct. And like 
Sons who live In deprived 

woriri w 0, « th0 developing 
hh tot P0Wer '“ 8 '° 
in the shape of 

has rJ nn ? r ; clt £ problem," 
ft!,!i2 0v «d to the top of the 

WlnnL P °i ltlca l a9 ® nda - After 

tlJl *? s ber third coneecu- 
JuLt rm of office In the 
uuf.&hwal election, Prime 
' teiJ ■ !L Marfla f et Thatcher 
lh& ! ^ must do some* 
sjjt ab ?ut these inner ci- 

bs^A ovarnmant is right to 
for a°hI C « rr L! d ’ analysts sayi 
£ IhM* 6 haa opened 
iaraiiu Brltaln between , the 
l0 rg^iy prosperous south and 




the now economically de- 
pressed north, where old In- 
dustries have faded away 
and have not been replaced. 
Unemployment In some 
parts of northern England Is 
10 times higher than In the 
South. Analysts Bay that Bri- 
tain’s politicians are well 
aware that such an unba- 
lanced country la potentially 
explosive and could lead to 
people taking to the streets 
In violent protest — as they 
did a few years ago in parts 
of Inner-city Birmingham, 
Liverpool ana Manchester. 

Yet If Hulme Is anything to 
go by, the government's 
plans for Its inner-city areas 
are totally Inadequate, ac- 
cording to some analysts. 
Manchester, the "capital" of 
the northwest of England, 
once was a booming indus- 
trial city, famous for cotton 
textiles and engineering 
goods. Booms now has given 
way to bust. Unem- 
ployment is high, many old 
Industries are dying and few 
new oneB are coming in. 

Hulme, only minutes' walk 
from the centre of Manches- 
ter, is one of the areas bear- 
ing the brunt. Male unem- 
ployment among Hulme's 
12,000 population Is 65 per 
cent. For ethnic minority 
groups, mostly of West In- 
dian and African origin, who 
comprise around one-third of 
Hulme's residents, It is es- 
timated at 80 per cent. In 
parts of south-east England, 
by contrast, unemployment 
Is well below 10 per cent. 
Most residential properties In 
Hulme are apartment blocks 
owned by the local council, 
built in the 1960s, without 
consulting local people, to 
replace inadequate end dila- 


R I dated Victorian terraced 
ouee8. 

Today the apartments are 
alums, and Manchester City 
Council Is planning to demo- 
lish one entire area covering 
practically one-fifth of 
Hulme. The remaining apart- 
ment blocks are unlikely to 
last long, according to con- 
struction experts. The pov- 
erty of Hulme Is seen In the 
faces of the Scarborough 
family, of West Indian origin. 
All three members of the 
family are unemployed; hus- 
band Edgar had been out ol 
work for 10 years; his wife 
Carmen for eight years; their 
28-year-old son for seven 
years. 

Carmen Scarborough at- 
tends Hulme's Church of the 
Ascension, where the rector, 
Father John Methuen, helps 
run a work scheme set up by 
churches In the area. The 
scheme, started five years 
ago, Is an example of people 
trying to overcome their 
problems with financial help 
from government. It Is the 
largest employer in the area, 
providing work for more than 
220 people. Church leaders 
who run the scheme point to 
a hopeful side of Hulme. 
"Despite well-known difficul- 
ties, the community has a 
wealth of talent, ability, com- 
munity spirit and activity," 
said one. 

Under the work scheme, 
people are employed for a 
year on projects such as re- 
novating furniture and mak- 
ing Iron products, Including 
wheelchairs which are sent 
to Nicaragua. It also lends 
money to people who want 
to start their own small bu- 
sinesses. The anag, however 


Is that three-quarters of the 
people the scheme employe 
do not find a job outside, 
even though they are better 
trained. 

"It's jobs ee well as train- 
ing we need," said one un- 
employed man. 

Government plans for the 
area seem unlikely to create 
many extra Joba. While much 
la being said, few additional 
resources are being commit- 
ted, say local social workers. 
The government's chief wea- 
pon for attacking Inner-city 
poverty Is what It 
calls, "Task Forces." In 
Hulme, £1 million a year la 
being made available to 
stimulate the economy. 

Acoordlng to local Baptist 
minister Alec Balfe-MItchell, 
this will barely scratch the 
surface of Hulme’s unem- 
ployment. 

"What Is needed Is a 
massive Injection of money, 
plus full consultation with 
people In the area,” he said. 

Methuen Is convinced Hul- 
me's problems can only be 
solved by large-scale eco- 
nomic regeneration of the 


northwest region, but he 
and others Bay the govern- 
ment has yet to show a will- 
ingness to take such measu- 
res. Ironically, many people 
In Hulme have found one 
cause over which they feel 
they are not powerless. 

Since December 1986 the 
Church of the Ascension has 
given sanctuary to Sri Lan- 
kan Viral Mendls, who has 
lived In Britain for 13 years 
but 1 8 threatened with depor- 
tation because he entered 
the country Illegally. 

Mendls, a Sinhalese, sup- 
ports the Tamil ssparatiat 
cause and fears he will be 
executed if he returns to Sri 
Lanka. To avoid arrest he 
lives like a prisoner In a small 
room In the church, guarded 
day night by a defence com- 
mittee drawn from the com- 
munity. 

As the people of Hulme 
battle to save Mendls, they 
want to 8 how that they have 
at least some power over 
events In -their community. 

John Madeley writes widely on 
development and social issues. 


Be smart! 


Advertise in 


tEJ)e3ferugalem H>ta? 

and get a full 
week for your money-... 
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I The Mecca incidents 

h SAUDI ARABIA'S diplomatic campaign to explain the Mecca Incidents and refute ■ 
• Iranian claims about what had really happened coincided with two important : 
developments; Iran's renewed criticism of the UN Security Council resolution i 
i * hich ca,,s - among other things, for an immediate ceasefire In the Gulf war, and ;1 
'• the preparation, currently underway, to convene a meeting of Arab foreign min- • 
; isters to discuss recent developments In the Gulf. 

' , what had aotual| y Happened In Islam’s hooll- ■ 

' Arabia should be given every possible support by all Arab gov- - 

■I E m * n ® eds t0 assume pan-Arab dimensions and must stem 5 

l r °T„i, u » s rn a n d non- Muslim capitals because the Mecca riots were delib- >■ 
by . rania "' 8 who apparently went to Mecca not as pilgrims !. 

‘ tho innwf nlc V^ purity and dlvl " e torglveness, but with the Intent to provoke 
the incidents for reasons conceived by Tehran's rulers !. 

I 

Options in the Gulf 

THE ARAB League's council of foreign ministers will convene this Saturday in 
• an urgent session in Tunis to discuss the Gulf War. This overdue meeting : 
.; comes at a time when tension in the Gulf region has heightened due to Iran's 
latest rejection of the UN Security Council resolution, the mining of Gulf waters 
and t * 10 massing of American, British and French naval powers. 

B m T hmnnfrnthl n0id ? n «f hav ? al! i 0 . brou Sht to light the full dimensions of Iran's 1 
: region. It is now clear that the security of the countries 

,aat stake with mounting superpower Intervention and 
: Ing rea| nC6S ° f * b 00dy showdown between Iran and the United States becom- ; 

U , ' r 8 o n ‘° n -! he ° ther . hand ' has not shown any signs of relenting. Its rejection of • 

!' Lon;?® “ r !| y Council resolution has prompted Iraq to resume its aerial raids on ' 
j LTT ec0n A 0m c installations, while the Iranians continue to prepare for suicide •' 

3; JrpJ 8 ? n American ships and threaten to block the Starits of Hormuz before 3 
j civil navigation. \ 

•j The questions which the Arab foreign ministers will aks themselves are num- 3 
i; erous. It is at such critical times that a common stand must be adopted Those ■> 
li wb0 continue to support Iran's claims in the Gulf war must begin to- see the ; 5 

| Suffering! th9 * * n0t ° nly ,raq whlch la t 

I wo / ,d fee,s lts interests threatened in the oil-rich gulf, its J 

j involvement will have to Increase. The Gulf is too small for superpower struggle !i 

*? Cb *k nC ? s L or a b,ooc, y conforntatlon are indeed worrying. One must ask * 

3 what can the- Arabs do to halt this vicious cycle? jj 

t n T° with, all support must be given to Iraq In its war against Iran as lono £ 

?> illl™ r f Jec 8 Pface offers. At the same time, the Arab countries mult do 
l. J£ e Un i ed Nations in this affair and not individual countries - 
\ ® lac8 lra P .has chosen to reject the Security Counbll resolution, the UN must * 
consider other options Including an international boycott of Iran Any block- 3 

* don S S n *S r , the banner of the Cnl ted Nations and rot that fl 

j ° Pdarlzertk^a^ have^ seen & { 





Middle East 


Mahmoud Kahil 


Could a Gulf 
arms embargo work? 

... i .... . . . . . 
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Special to The Star 
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Letters: to the Editor: with the. Writ »>•’» «..u 1 
dress, should be sent to: The Editor Tha^ernc 1 ? an< l ad " 
P.O. Box 'Mi Amman Jordan. ufittm 
reasons of clarity arid /.or space. Writes’ for 

dresses can be /wMihtjj) 1 - ^upon req|i©stf and/or ad - 


finiSoll TH m cyn ! cs are ,au Qhing at the 
United States attempt to introduce a United 

Nations Security Council resolution mandat- 
■ ing an arms embargo against Iran and Iraq 
Poacher turned gamekeeper the Reagan 
administration certainly is. and that des- 
: erves a wry smile. 

Nevertheless, those who sneer at an nt- 

S t0 Kte 80 arms embargo slick in the 
volatile Middle East should pause a 
moment. There have been occasions when 
K2® embargoes have worked, even In the 

Min d Si»\f 81 ' lr l it 6 M,ddle Ages, the Chris- 
tian nations of Western Europe forged an 

KFSBfttff- '° ' ran8 ' Br WeaP0ns ,0 

tho 19th century, the non-slave-trading 
“EJ'E a,flned ’, n Brussels the "General Act 
“L? a repression of the African slave tr- 
ade, which prohibited the introduction of 
nunf » am "? unitlon olber than flintlock 
contlnlnf P ° Wder ' nt ° much of ,ha Afr,can 

th^?r1no r ?! 8V 5 nt 1 t0 the lran - ,r «b war was 

he Unl1^ e s?ffif a 2° n 8ln0ed in 1950 by 
ine united States, France and Britain to 

XlS ET 8 88188 10 the Middle East in an 

StSVnriS G !J 8 0na b8tween *he Arab 
8 i[ ae ' 11 ,a8t0d f,V8 years, only 
to fall apart when the Soviet Union and Cz« 
“HMlovakla concluded a ^ big arrns 

BianRH W i h Eaypt; and France secretly 
signed an arms sales agreement with ls- 

Jr Q J^ 87 .L P ^ a,d0nt ^ndon Johnson pro- 

r s d a^ h ^^ a p,an for 

that £ i h Y ,ddle East - It Is believed 
innlw S 2 t -.u Premiar Alexei Kosygin re- 
jShn«n d ' Wlth a secret ,etler supporting 

K I h8 evidenc e sug- 

wflwl h ? ther ® was a 'da facto 1 slowdown 
Washington and Moscow transferred fawor 

were asked for, and there was a total halt 
on supply of new sophisticated weapons ‘ : 

-ff.yptian President Anwar Sadat noted at ' 
ntfoearo * Waa C,ear that the SSmEr— , 

erL P Tho 0 ro n ° W8r ~ su,ted th « super- pow- 1 
era. There was some agreement between ( 

the levBl of amis supplies " The 1 
agreement unwound In 1072 partlv hn I 

«uee of the rise of tenalons In fhe Middte I 
East end partty, ii „ aa , di be«u sa of W aa h- 

KoV r S lon ,0 .;“ 11 F - 4 N = h '“- f 


Middle East diplomacy. When he footed 
the Camp David accords with Egypt and Is- 
rael, President Jimmy Carter used thaoWs 
of further arms sales to Induce the !w 
countries to negotiate. Peace waa tnty 
bought at the price of raising Ihe W 
amount to be given several times during the 
negotiations. This was widely accepted an 
good ploy, given the Importance ol vrtel 
was agreed. 

Even in the heyday of the US arms sale 
to Iran In the Shah's time, when It was to 
largest single sales programme In the world, 
few voices were raised against it. It was..-- 
the words of n Senate study, a "bonanza', 
reducing unit costa on America's products 
lines. 

The question of what some successor re- 
gime might do with the massive quantities 
ol arms Iran stockpiled was essentially la- 
boo. So soil was the United States that the 
Shah made no effor! to reciprocate ihe fav- 
our. for example by moderating oil prices-] 1 
fact, Ihe Shah was the leading price haw 

Clearly, the turnaround In thinking in 
Washington is of major proportions. II »• 
talnly goes far deeper than the Reagan ad- 
ministration making amends for its aips- 
for-hostages deal with the Khomeini regime 
In fact there is little sign of contrition tor 
that. Moreover, the UN embargo has w 
support of Britain and, France, who are not 
moved by guilt and who have done woi t®* 
anclally out of the business. 

The turnaround In fact is one ol realp^ 
tlk. For once Ihe major powers realize™* 
dangerous -the arms sales have become » 
themselves, not just for the warring nat^ 
The Soviets, too, clearly Bee similar g 
This war is stirring up passions and feajv 
that Moscow knows it has little Idea how» 
control. 

What is surprising, perhaps. Is that jj* 
negotiations are being conducted uno# 
auspices of the United Nations an 


uuoyruao Ul If ID UIIIIOU iwiiwiiw y - 

tion that does not rank high In Rjags 
favour. Previous understandings fn „ 
die East have been private. Part of the 
son is the need to bring in China, a sifl 
cant arms seller to Iran. 

There is also a need to reaffirm that I 
United States is engaged In a broad-D« 
approach, so that if an arms s mtiar0O D fa 
agreed, the new arms sellers ~~ ° , 
South Korea and Taiwan — wouldn 
they could have a field day. 

To be sure, an arms embargo*® j! 
bring peace to Iran, Iraq and the Ihresj® 
Gulf. This will depend on political ijj*- 
toward compromise and Bccomjnoo 
But without restraint in selling there 
pressure towards peace. 

At least an embargo will work to te^ 

thn riamano »hal /»an hfl done tO OUl 
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.Unti! very recentiy there has not been 
much of constituency for limiting Western 
Mid % aa LTh?s w« bl- 

. Second, it was prirt of the currenoy of 


the damage that can be done to ou« 
In particular international shipping \ u 
Gulf waterway. A UN arms embarg^ 
a clear sign that the major powers a 
to take a step back from this one- « - 
in Middle East terms, is as good as a 


Jonathan Power Is a forelgnajfa ^ 
-lyat who specializes In Third wo 
ues. 
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.. uic short story "Under ths Banyan — — f V - ■ 1 

L H mS great story-teller Narayan ^ 

‘.f an octagenrian bard who, after _1 \ t' * \ 

Ss of reciting tales to his weary villagers i \ / J \ 

n a desolate Indian village could no longer \ w U / ' 

nntnew fables. In the end he took a vow 
fstca and never spoke to a soul until 

t4 ^| h toda7? stcS'tel^ra-bknewwhen to from ancient times. In today's world such 
had not waited for someone to tell figure is anachronistic, out of place and o 

jj°p andhao not wau«u of tirne . B ut we managed to substitute tl 

him to oo s - traditional folk teller, with a modern verslc 

There is a moral in th s tale. And i tnink So we have reporters, columnists, autha 


many in the Arab World perceive It or 
SSL grasp Its meaning. Those who made it 
fteir mission to tell the public fictional or 
factual stories no longer offer fresh Ideas, 
and fail to attract the attention of their au- 
diencs I know that, because as a writer, my 
araatest fear stems from the fact that one 
day I might wake up and discover that 1 
have nothing to say anymore. The bank- 
ruptcy of a thinker is, poetically put, his 
death. 

The question which I ask myself many a 
lune is this: Have we said it all? As journal- 
ists and commentators, leaders of public 
opinion — the modern version of Narayan'a 
story teller — our survival lies In keeping 
our audience Interested. It 19 when the 
"spectators" begin to withdraw and slip 
away one by one, that the nightmare evol- 
ves. Sometimes I think that such a horrible 
end has already taken place. We attack our 
audience and accuse them of apathy and 
malaise, but fail to recognize our own 
defects. May be we are falling in our task as 
good relators or fablers. Our narration might 
have reached a stage where it is simply 
boring, or that our fabrications are easily 
detected as mere fabrications. 

People had depended on bards and poets 


of time. But we managed to substitute the 
traditional folk teller, with a modern version. 
So we have reporters, columnists, authors 
of fiction and sagas, those who create fan- 
tacies In their own ways, spin yarns and tie 
knots, invoke public sentiments and pro- 
voke massive outcries. The bards of today 
are members of a freak gang whose sole 
aim is to invade the minds and hearts of the 
public through diction, syntax and Idioms. 

But still, the profession of eloquence is 
and will always be threatened by the syn- 
drome of rhetoric and insipidity. Unlike the 
village crier, or story teller, today's profes- 
sion is a competitive one, where creativity 
and Innovation are a two-edged weapon. On 
the one hand, they are the tools which chisel 
out a profound prose-maker, while on the 
other, they could mean his downfall, If the 
public's taste fails to savour his or her liter- 
ary marvels. Starngely enough It is not the 
public which sets its own taste, but others 
whom we have agreed to vaguely call crit- 
ics. 

Critics are a strange breed in this profes- 
sion. For they comfortably place themselves 
In a buffer zone where their pronounceme- 
nts can be lethal. Yet both the public and 
the orators accept their judgement. They, 
on the other hand, refuse to be classified 
Into either side. 


Yi emora ndurri |j 
By | 
Osama El-Sherif 


So what do we have to do to keep oursel- 
ves both sane and safe from the wrath of 
critics and the denouncements of the pu- 
blic? First, we have to recognize that once 
our words fail to attract attention or cause a 
stir, we are close to enduring that nightmare 
of preaching into an empty auditorium. 
Once we realize that we have said all we 
can say, that will be the moment of truth. To 
linger on any further will only serve to hu- 
miliate us in the end. To take a bow and a 
vow of silence may bestow on us an air of 
false sainthood, which is what some of us 
need to make an honourable exit. A dumb 
orator or an Impotent writer, will Interest no 
one, but nevertheless can always bask In 
the glories of the past with fewer regrets. 

Have I reached that stage yet? May be. I 
know that I have not said all I want to say. 
But another bleak nightmare faces any 
writer who falls to utter his thoughts for lack 
of enthusiasm or ploy. My fear is that I am 
short of 'both. But I have no past to bask In 
Its glory, nor will I miss the ovations of an 
admiring public. My vow of silence will inter- 


New crackdown 
feared against 
young blacks 

By David Breier 

Special lo The Star 

PRETORIA, South Africa — A new ar- 
senal of tough measures to crush 
South Africa’s M black comrades" has 
been proposed in a controversial re- 
port by the country's leading advisory 
body, the President's Council. If ac- 
cepted by the government, the report, 
entitled 'The Youth of South Africa,' 
could herald a new era of even more 
severe political repression In the 
townships, analysts say. 

Among the recommendations of the 
new report are: 

— "Training and rehabilitation cen- 
tres for intimldators and politically- 
motivated juvenile delinquents should 
be established, not only to foster in 
them emanslngful Ideals, but to 
protect orderly and peace- loving 
members of ths community from their 
acts of intimidation and terror." 

— "The extension of military service 
or other forme of training for young 
people, where the emphasis Is to fos- 
ter discipline and to realize one's 


est no one and soon afterwards the fracs of potential, should be seriously consld 


colliding thoughts, of bellowing tales in a 
bellicose congesting in the lobes of my 
brain will force me to yell and break my 
vows. I am too young to attone my sins and 
I shall continue to write because silence in 
my case does not need a vow. A dried up 
water well will yield no water, ever, will it? 


The constitution, foreign policy and 

superiority in the air and superiority 

• | II . B I ■ i ■ tanks. Those are the two assets that Ami 

the US national interest 


Senator George McGovern, former US Senator from South Dakota, 
waa the Democratic nominee for President in 1972. The following 
are exerts from a talk given at e conference, "Recognizing US- 
Arab Interdependence," sponsored by the Amerlcan-Arab Affairs 
Council In Winston- Salem, North Carolina, 5-6 March, 1987. 


!/®P not remind this audience that the 
united States Is passing through a constitu- 
te] and political crisis of unprecedented 
Proportions. There seems to be something 
.nous about presidents from California 
wrong re-election by a margin of 49 states 
rower When this happened In President Ri- 
Nlxon'a re-election of 1972, we ex- 
PWsnced Watergate, and now following 
i J* Reaflan’s equally sweeping vlc- 
"ky In 1984, we have "Irangate." ■ 

mil5! 8 crl ? 8 °* l0 ader9hip has obvious sig- 
R 00 f ? r ,ha Unlted States, but I think It 
f or the rest of the world, In view 
wJw «« u > cal P° aitlon that we occupy in 
JSJJ 8 «fr Certainly it has heavy over- 
!on es for the Middle East. 

to LeiSSn MS® marinea were dispatched 
Hill rSS^ h ^ carcely a 9 iace 01 Capitol 
mSES&Fi* the War Powars Act or 


States, one that we're now told by 
PuIitzer-Prlze-wInnlng Journalist Seymour 
Hersh was conducted specifically to kill Col- 
onel Gadhafi. 

This also happens to be against American 
law and against international law. We d d 
succeed In killing the Ubyan leaders 
adopted daughter, wounding Borne of ns 
other children and killing a number of civi- 
lians In the crowded areas of the nearby 
city. But again, popularity ought not to be 
the test of the soundness or virtue of public 
policy. 

Such quick military fixes may provide 
temporary applause, but they are sympto- 
matic of a pattern of behaviour that set the 
stage for the humiliating fiasco that we re 
still trying to evaluate. An administration 
that came to power announcing that hence- 
forth counter terrorism would become the 


superiority in the air and superiority In « 
tanks. Those are the two assets that Amerl- jj 
can arms to Iran struck at when we pro- ' r i 
vided antitank missiles and antiaircraft mis- jj 
sllea. , , £ 

I think It's quite clear that wd have helped n 
tip the balance against our own interests 'j 
and In favour of Iran In this military struggle, ij 
Milton Vlorat did a brilliant piece for the New jj 
York TlmeB recently, In which he pointed fj 
out the danger to the Interests, not only of | 
the United States but of our allies and other § 
people around the world whose goodwill R 
and co-operation we need, that would come I 
from an Iranian victory over Iraq. f: 

I think it's quite clear that the real US i 
interest In the struggle between Iran and t 
Iraq la to use what influence we have to \ 
bring that war to a peaceful resolution. 
What I would like to suggest has already 
been proposed by some members of Con- 
gress and others: that the United States | 
take the lead at the United Nations In calling | 
on both Iran and Iraq to return to their pre- j 
war boundaries, to aaree to submit this con- £ 


sred and, where possible, Implemen- . 

£ ted." 

'J — “The publications board should : 
|r. apply stricter censorship on publica- 
tions, advertisements and presents- 
«i tions which have a negative influence ; 

£ on young people, e.g. violence, ass- ; 

* ault, sexual activities, drugs, alcohol .. 
i and satanIsm." j 

% Analysts say the report also reflects 
;J determination In some government ■; 
K circles to crush the multiracial, anti- 
jj apartheid United Democratic Front ' 

;; (UDF) umbrella organization. 

^ The President's Council report also 
jj attacks the End Conscription Cam- 
i! palgn (ECC), which Is blamed for k 

I undermining authority. The ECC, !! 
however, claims its main aim Is to 
campaign for a change in law regard- '> 
ing compulsory military service and [j 
believes conscripts should be given '1 
| freedom of choice as to how they f 
I serve their country. 

4 Meanwhile, Deputy Minister of Law : - 
j and Order Roelf Meyer has fuelled <j 
{ controversy over the report by claim- k 
; Ing that a whole generation of chll- ;j 
dren could become "trained and vl- f 
clous killers" unless the government ;j 
acted agalnt those exploiting them. : 
I He told a symposium on Children and i 
h Violence at the Rand Afrikaans Unlv- 


war boundaries, to agree to submit this con- jj ®ralty It was Important that the world 
filet to peaceful negotiations, to agree to a > be informed of the consequences . 
cease-fire that will put us on the way to « which would result Ef the government ? 

\ did not act against revolutionaries. ' 


SSB-off MMShlS keystone oil American foreign policy was 
of the United States. It wasn't discovered to have i beer i wcreMy selling 


u ntll 241 nf oisies. ii wasni 
In a sinnb I*? 86 , yo L un 9 marines were killed 
^ seHni ia a k, ac * k .L hat we rea,| y began to 
Payment ^ * the wladom of their de ' 

belatedly appointed a com- 
be* fl°!, retlred ad mlralB and generals to 
conchVou! .u m8,ter - and tbsy came to the 
nastokS 0l VS?* tbe who|e enterprise was a 
PfoEL rf commission held that the 
PfottArl! !H ^banon at that time were not 
eicflnTjJIl 8 ^ u,d be handled by ths Am- 
diploma^ ^fpa- bpt were essentially 
PbHHcal problems that should 
en approached in those domains. 

khE7 f! ay after Ibose 241 marines 
£ lden t Reagan, again with- 


discovered to have been secretly selling 
arms to the most terroristic government In 
the world. This not only violated US law; it 
was a policy clearly against the national 
Interests of the United States. 

How can any thoughtful person suppose 
that It's in the interest of the United States, 
first of all, to undercut our announced fore- 
ign policy of combatting terrorism, but ssc- 
ondly, to do It at a time when we re backing 
the military Interest of Iran In a life-and- 
death struggle with Iraq? How can 
such a policy advance American interests in 
the Middle East? 

It’s clearly not in the interest of the United 
States for us to try to tilt the Iraqi-lranian 
war in the direction of an Iranian victory. But 
apparently Mr Reagan has become so ob- 

. . . r, . . i (hat ha O' 


the resolution of a tragic and bloody war. 

If either side fails to agree with that UN £ A calculated campaign has been 
request, then steps ought to be taken to § W 0 9 ed ® 0 ®mSt the authorities for de- ;• 
apply an airtight boycott to that state to jj talnlng children In terms of em- 
bring about the economic and diplomatic s3 ergency regulations. According toy 
pressures that might force an end to the newspaper reports published recently - 
fighting. Clearly, one of the major US Inter- •[ In Washington, police repression and c 
ests in the Arab world is to weigh In on the '} abuse of children has risen under the . 
side of peace and stability, perhaps most L second state of emergency; children 
urgently, right now, In the bloody conflict ? as young as 12 are being beaten and [: 
between Iran and Iraq. 3 tortured, and arbitrary killing and un- < 

Closely related to the concern above is g lawful Imprisonment continue una- 
the need for a more vigorous envenhanded £ bated. • 

role on ths part of the United States In pro- ; The r 0 pO rt 8 claim at least 10,000 ; 
vidlng some leadership ion the Arab Israeli >; children have been detained and- 
dispute, with special reference to the Pales- 1|000 8hot deadi Tha truthi Meyer 
tinian Issue. I see nothmg wrong with the - in that children are haina sub- 


<Hitaotnn^' 1 Reagan, again witn- war in tne Direction oi an iraman viwu.y. bu, 

■-sion of 'IS at Capitol Hill, ordered an inva- apparently Mr Reagan has become so ob- 
, cheared h, r . 6 [L 8d ^' Whi,B *be decision waa sessed with the danger In Gadhafi, that he s 
:j constltiinH«ii 1 ^American public, it was un- overlooked the larger danger to stability and 

• N definHiu ’•* waa carried out In a way peace and American interests In the Middle 
\ kncsfftS . me system of checks and ba- East that comes from Iran. 

- Wlullon. 18 8n im P° rtan t P a ^ of our con- We know that jn the conflict between Iran 
; Son.-.. 4 and Iraq, Iran has had the advantage in 

■ 1 bya X ,at0r came ^e bombing of Li- ' numbers of troops that they are willing to 

• the oarT 081, apparently popular move on commit to battle on the ground. Iraq has 
-j : l ; of the president of the United held Its own thus far largely because of 

IpfPSfe ; ■ — 1 — - ‘ 


United States participating, along with the 
Soviet Union and other powers that have an 
interest in the Middle East, in trying to bring 
this conflict more to the forefront and to use 
what Influence we have in getting the peace 
process rolling again. 

The United States has a clear interest In 
doing what we can to promote peace and 
stability in that troubled part of the globe. If 
we're to do that, we must pursue a policy 
that is balanced, that recognizes our Inter- 
ests in the Arab world as well as with our 
long-time partner Israel. 

One of the conclusions that that commis- 
sion reaohed regarding American foreign 
policy was that it does not serve the inter- 
ests of the United States or, for that matter, 
the interest of Israel or the Arab states — 
for us to permit our policy in that part of the 
globe to be controlled by another state. 


; The reports claim at least 10,000 , 

• children have been detained and • 

: 1,000 shot dead. The truth, Meyer -. 

• said, is that children are being aub- 
jected to killings and torture — but ;j 
not by the authorities. They have be- 
come the Instruments of callous revo- ): 
lutionarias and radicals in their bid to 

- overthrow Christian- democratic rule ' 
. and replace It with Marxism, ho 
■ claimed. 

"These people, backed by the ANC ; 

. and the South African Communist 
Party, have found that children are a * 
( powerful weapon. "A child's life 
\ means nothing to them. They force ;• 
-children to commit the most vicious ; 
.crimes and to be present at the moat ; 
., gruesome killing In hope that these : 

. children will become their most har- * 

• dened warriors." 
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Writer explores dichotomous 
US- Israeli interests 


Reviewed by Roberta L. 
Coles 

Freelance writer specializing 
in the Middle East 

CHERYL RUBENBERG picked an 
appropirate time to question the 
wisdom of the special relationship 
between America and Israel. 
Recent events — the Pofiard spy 
case, re-emergence of the US Lib- 
erty episode, alleged Israeli at- 
tempts to steal technology from a 
Chfcago firm — have bolstered 
her thesis that Israel's and Ameri- 
ca's Interests are neither mutual 
nor complementary but rather, in 
fact, often dichotomous. 


Book review 

That Israeli and American inter- 
ests were synonymous had be- 
come an axiom. During the years 
around the creation of Israel, few 
if any. American officials believed 
it would benefit the United States 
to support the establishment of a 
Jewish state In the centre of the 
Arab world. Nevertheless, Israeli 
supporters, who at that time were 
mostly liberals, emphasized, for 
public consumption, the cultural 
affinities and mutual humanitarian 
concerns of Israel and America. 
This led to what was called a "mo- 
ral commitment to the state of Is- 
rael. 


Israel and the American National interest: A Critical 

* ° n * -, by C / )eryl A - R ubenberg. Urbana and Chi- 

SoA°QR U h n V 5 r8 ' y 0f l,,lno,s Press - 1986. 446 pages 
$24.95 hard cover. y 



Israeli Invasion of Lebanon: America was one of the losers 


mulgater Ideology to the usually 
anticommunist Arabs. 


In an Introduction with a perso- 
nal touch. Rubenberg admits that 
her own approach to. and defini- 
tion of, American national inter- 
ests has undergone a transforma- 
tion in the course or researching 
this topic, but for purposes of 
challenging what has become con- 
ventional wisdom, she has elected 
to go with the national Interests as 
publicly defined by administra- 
tion after administration. She 
enumerates the following overrid- 
ing interests: (1) containment of 
soviet Influence in the region, (2) 
Western access to oil supplies. (3) 
access to the region's markets for 
American goods, and (4) securing 
the environment for American in- 
vestment opportunities. 

Rubenberg uses a well- 
documenied historical approach to 
prove that unquestioning US sup- 
port for Israel has, in fact had del- 
eterious effects on those inter- 
ests. Moving smoothly and read- 
ably from one Arab-lsraeli war to 
tne next, Rubenberg shows that 
US support of Israel's aggressive 
and expansionist policies has only 
served the Soviet's interests, giv- 
ing them more influence in the re- 
gion and more opportunities to sell 
arms, provide technicians and pro- 


Naturally these was (at least 
one major war every decade since 
the 40s) and Israel's building of 
settlements on occupied land 
(contrary to stated US policy) 
continue to create instability and 
animosity toward the United 
States In the region, dampening 
enthusiasm for, and the economic 
environment conducive to, Ameri- 
can goods. Investments and val- 
ues. It does not seem to have 
occurred to American officials that 
eventually Israel and America will 
come to loggerheads over com- 
peting economic interests in the 
region. Certainly It cannot be so 
difficult to Tmaglne that Israel 
wants the Middle East for Its own 
market and Investment opportuni- 
ties and resources, it has already 
diverted much of the area's water 
and its own purposes. And Ameri- 
can manufacturers have already 
had several battles over Israeli 
products (eg., the Israeli Lavi, fruit 

fl r0d M C *' * 8Xtil0s ' iewelry) Inside 
the United States. 

Particularly since Israel's 1982 
Invasion of Lebanon. Ihe argument 
that Israel serves American Inter- 
ests has emphasized two tactical 
benefits: intelligence co- operation 
between the CIA and Moasad and 
the ability of Israel to test the ef- 
fectiveness of American weapons, 
eg., cluster and phosphorous 
bombs. Unfortunately, Ruben- 
berg concedes on these two 
ponts, describing them as the 
P, n| y useful advantages that 
United States has gained from the 
relationship. However, the Pollard 
case alone shows that any intell- 
'senoe co-operation has its limits, 
ana if American surprise at the 


Iranian revolution is an example of 
the potential of American-lsraeli 
intelligence co-operation, then 
there Is much for Americans to 
worry about. On the latter point, 
excitement over the opportunity to 
test the quality of American wea- 
pons is warranted only If we ac- 
cept a level of moral decadence 
A ha l enables Americans to view 
Arab as If they were merely clay 
pigeons. ’ 

It seems logical now, as it 
seemed, according to Rubenberg. 
to Dulles and Elsenhower in the 
50s, that it would be a better 
^ r ategy to befriend as many of 
the 22 Arab states as possible ra- 
ther than Israel exclusively. In 
fact. Dulles even though that hav- 
ing Arab states friendly to the Un- 
ted States would be In Israel's 
nterests because they would be 
less likely to attack Israel. 

But, as Rubenberg clearly Illus- 
trates Israel has fought the esta- 
blishment of good relations be- 
tween the United States and 
Arabs every time the possibility 
arose. As examples of such inter- 
vention, Rubenberg points to the 
Lavon affair In 1954. when Israeli 
intelligence, under the guise of 
Egyptians, bombed and set fire to 
American facilities in Cairo Over 
the years. Israel has mobilized its 
US supporters, usually success- 
ufly. to prevent the United States 
from selling arms to Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia, countries which the 
United States likes to call 
friends." 

The question that cannot help 
but run through the reader's head 
Is Why? In nearly every chapter 
Rubenberg herself asks why, year 
after year, war after war, Ameri- 


can principle and practice seem so 
contradictory. In other words 

‘How can the United States conti- 
nue to support Israel when nearly 
every one of Israel's policies flies 
in the face of American long-term 
Interests?" Rubanberg's answer 
falls short. 

Throughout the book, she leans 
on the general explanations that 
the Western orientation of Israeli 
leaders helps them in their rela- 
tions with US leaders, that Israeli 
leaders and supporters have ac- 
cess to high-level officials, and 
that there exist Important advo- 
cates in various American sectors, 
eg., media, government, labour. 
She also astutely points out that 
the myths about Israel Itself that 
srael Is. at one and the same 
time, both a beleaguered, vulner- 
able state requiring American 
protection and a strong military 
power guarding American inter- 
ests have contributed to the mu- 
tual interests theory. 

In her last chapter, Rubenberg 
elaborates on some of the more 
specific, and more controversial 
aspects of the US-lsrael relation- 
ship. Like Paul Findley In They 
Dare to Speak Out, she points to 
the power (in terms of dollars and 
control) of pro-israeii advocates in 
lobbies, government and media to 
influence" American officials, 
who may be more concerned 
about the success of their own 
short-term Interests than about 
American long-term interests 
the Middle East. 



middle east 


France and Britain join the US in the Gulf 


s three AMERICAN-FLAG Kuwaiti 
ul cers safely docked home 
K Sn losing oil an Wednesday 
i threat of mines has Beared 
1 “other Gulf-bound tankers 
\ m their anchorage 


In the 

Dr Nabii eSJ S*" ® 9a - 

■ — - — Meanwhile. Britain and France 

. ’• Tuesday they were sending 

I 3fTl per no l5> sweepers to the reg on. The 

my m stalea said it was trying to 
With rirQOwfince other nations to create 

Will I d UrSafli^ International mine-sweeping 

ALTHOUGH THE conlij ,ofCe ' 
ers |a| decision of the HlgS The tankers left their US navy 
Education Council not in escorts and arrived safely in port 
dorse high-school dipfotw '; Say night. The arrival of the 
? r ^ low-average Unto Gas King. Sea Isle City and Ocean 
students was taken, City marked the first unmarred 
masterful calculation, h ' northbound convoy under a US ef- 
day before the bsginntaj fort to protect Persian Gulf ehip- 
of the Eid Al Adha hoHdij : w lanes Imperiled by the Iran- 



Soviet warships in the Gulf of Oman 


m 


Despite the billions In grant 
monies and military aid that Am- 
erica sends to Israel annually — 
monies that if sent to other coun- 
tries should go with ropes, not 
merely strings, attached — Israel 
has continued to pursue policies 
that undermine American inter- 
ests. 

na Kf 0( J’ Lebanon, as George 
Ball il ustrates In his Error and Be- 
trayal In Lebanon, America ap- 
peared to be the proxy army, serv- 
ing Israeli Interests and losing 
more than 200 man in the 
process. By creating and support- 
ing the Goliath that Israel has be- 
come, America has ceded advan- 
tages to the Soviet Union, has of- 
ten alienated itself from Its Eu- 
ropean allies, and has reduced In- 
centive for Israel to make the 
concessions necessary for peace. 

ininfnH 0 ?k 0r9 , has courageously 

mln® d th ® rankS ° f Q -" fQW SOOd 

men such as Ball and Findley 
who have taken professional risks 

snrfnnnH he cor ? ventio nal wisdom 

nnrISn dh ] 9 an lssue of great Im- 
portance for generations to come 
to an Increasingly militaristic age. 

deserves to be read by 
to ,? nd Arab supporters. 

ead d h» £ certain, y should be 
read by those who perhaps have 

X % 5 1° sympathy for either 
5”? of . the conflict but whose 

paramount Amerlcan in,erea,s ls 


BIR2EIT Birzeit University 
re-opened its dpors today after a 
four-month military-ordered clo- 
sure barred administration, faculty 
and students • from entering : the 


Birzeit university re-opens 


Vice-President of Birzeit Unlvers- 
2- J" equlrea a " accountant who 
can measure academic, as well as 
financial, tosses. There were also 


process itself.' 1 nonetheless feel that the next 

mere are lessons that we at r ademIc year will be one marked 
drawn from this closure,"' Dr substantial progress in 
Baramki continued. “We have edu cational mission. 


our 


Sgya.’iJsaS .K&SwiS jj 

s-^sasaat -Sa&jFsjas 

d ' atdfy and expects to complete ■ 12*55? . faci,, bS8. These losses the academic and InstltutfnSS ,l, . a J d the wounding of 

■ !2V?? nd semea ‘er by the. end difficult to : measure; we can challenge of this very'dPfSX 8tudan,s - The Univers- 

of October. / . only conclude that the collective ' [°d. We were able to K P o£ SLnSf! . d ®? cr,bed tbs oircum- 

“ Assessing thb damaae of thiA tSEfrVt the military authorities * h0,d n,,r " 

closure" said pr 'Ga^B^ramkL on Birzeit University. 



Telephone: 664153/4; 

Telex: 21392 MEDIA JO' ! r; 


International ' «j K a°spS 

nas been^oie^nhka cS^ -S5R* *** «“*"* for 

aion of our International Congressman Marvyn Dy- 

camp a , success, despile toe un^ mm* . (D "5 a,,fo ^ nos ). in 24 June 

aual circumstances. Administratis KS? rka a ddresalng the "repeated 
oontinugd to function with iu • of academic 

mlted-i resources’ h Ramaiiah o' by the authorities in toe 

Jeep up vjtal university operatkim? °ThX d ^tpries. noted that 
■ We. recognise that we iareSiminV.' ■■ .9?Htinuation of these re- 
• SSS't? oan, P us with a harsh' Is 8 'E ed in fTingemantB over time 
pey from this cloaurl. Bur Mpot.lbat they are 

■•■■■ •* ! f 8 no *e an abberatipn but the norm." 


.is: 


this did not help the cow , 
eiis efforts of making mj 
public swallow It with u 
questions asked. 

• Jordan often took prldih! 

being one of the few Ant' 

. countries that have luirti 
education into Its strongest 
. national asset. We moy W 
lacking In the field of eectf-1 
ing our progress through » 
llance on tne produclkuid, 
oil or any other abundantu-i 
tural resource, but wi m 
- certainly more than lucky I 
. we take Into consEdefsdH 
the degree of dedicate, il- 
flclency and education ol our 
people. It would be a In# 
flaw to foul up on the Ism, 
because we would be to 
poring with one of our noil 
treasured dreams for a bit- 
ter future. 

I will grant the Higher Edu- 
cation Council that somf 
thing needs to be done b 
put an end to the unfortun- 
ate Imbalance that exlata be- 
tween the number of studea- 
te wishing to pursue u 
academic field of study and 
those who pursue vocational 
goals. 

The council must have ate, 
felt that It must Interfered 
remedy this absurd altuallM 
If the students and their &■[ 
mllles do not seem to cere, 
whether graduates of acide* i 
mlc fields are going to II Ji 
work when they finish the#, 
education or no. | 

Having said this coiksJ, 
Ing what I consider to be n 1 , 
gitlmate reason for taking up - 
some sort of action » 
protect the Interests i of , 
country, and that of futurs f 
graduates, I feel it Is W# j 
tant to stress that the nwcj- 
aniam of carrying out ‘"in, 
decision could have bsen W >. 

• graded In a variety of wayjM.f 
:. also believe that many oj** 

!. worries of students an fl 
! milles are quite JustlfisO' 

• The council could I WJ 
v better prepared both wj uj 
v mllles and tawjlhl 

; of the likelihood o ragy 
. ing the certification « 

: hlgh-school dlpfomoS' - 
council could hfl y® arillC .. : 

: asked students and educf 
tlonal experts to 
their views on the best w m 
•• to strike a balance WJJJJ 
the students' dflht to PJJJ, 
on education, and th ® f nlryi ; 
planning of the coug] 

. These steps would J” { 

-. been much wiser to J®" 
than this swift, sudden an*| 

- arbitrary decision. ■ 

" This year’s 
•: however, worry mos* • 
they are going to b . , 
scapegoats because ; 

I happened to be tawjlb ; 

• duates of the wronfllj^i 
Who can guarantee. 

gue, that the decjslon w' (jJ|( 
In effect next year or 
■: year after? . • r. 


Iraq war. 

Reporters Wednesday morn- 
ing saw the Gas King and Ocean 
Oly docked at Mina Al-Ahmadl, 
Kuwait's main oil terminal, to begin 
toe roughly five-day-long loading 
process. 

Also at anchor offshore Wed- 
nesday morning was the super- 
tanker Bridgeton, which hit a mine 
on the Initial US-escorted convoy. 
Shipping sources said the tanker, 
carrying a partial load of crude oil 
despite a gaping hole in its hull, 
was likely to accompany the three 
other tankers on their return con- 
voy. No date has been revealed 
lor that trip. 

Outside the strategic waterway, 
oil Fujairah in the Gulf of Oman, 
witnesses said four helicopters 
were sweeping back and forth at 
low levels over a crowded anchor- 
age. 

An American-operated super- 
tanker, the 274,347 -tonne Texaco 
Caribbean, was damaged there by 
a mine on Monday and four more 
mines were discovered Tuesday. 

Iran has been widely blamed for 
Anting the mines. Iranian leaders 
said earlier such mines were laid 
'Invisible hands" but added the 
strategic waters will remain "full of 
■mbs as long as superpowers 
mtarvene in the region. 

Britain decided Tuesday to 
«nd lour minesweepers to the 
Persian Gulf in a limited mission to 
Protect British warships and com- 
V088e| 8- but not to help 
m US navy protect oil tankers. 

Delencs Secretary George 
Tounger said Britain changed its 


mind about sending minesweepers 
after new mines were found in the 
Gulf and in a previously mine-free 
area near the entrance to the wat- 
erway over the last 43 hours. 

The four minesweepers and a 
support vessel will take five weeks 
to reach the Gulf to augment the 
longestanding armilla patrol of 
three royal navy warships which 
has been protecting British vess- 
els. But Younger stressed the 
minesweepers will not loin the US 
navy in escorting reflagged Ku- 
waiti tankers. 

Britain has prided itself In keep- 
ing a low profile for its military 
force in the Gulf, but the addition 
of minesweepers will raise that 
low profile. Twelve days ago, Bri- 
tain turned down a US request for 
minesweeping assistance after 
the tanker Bridgeton hit a mine en 
route to Kuwait. 

Prime Minister Margaret That- 
cher's conservative government 
had argued then that sending Bri- 
tish minesweepers might escalate 
tensions and lead to more wide- 
spread laying of mines. 

"There Is an increased danger 
from mines in toe armilla patrol's 
operational area. The government 
has therefore decided to equip the 
armilla patrol with a minesweeping 
capability to enable it to continue 
to carry out its task effectively," 
he said. 

Younger said the United States 
had not made a new request for 
British assistance, and he empha- 
sized repeatedly that the British 
minesweepers would not sail with 
the US navy tanker escorts all the 
way to Kuwait at the northern 
head of the Gulf. 

Asked If he thought Washington 


would be happy with the limited 
British mission, Younger replied, "I 
have no doubt that our friends the 
Americans will be extremely 
pleased with this." 

The Royal Navy has had war- 
ships In the Gulf to help British 
shipping since soon after the Iran- 
Iraq war began almost seven 
years ago, and has helped about 
170 ships pass without Incident 
through the Strait of Hormuz at 
the entrance of the Gulf since 
January. 

Asked if the addition of mine- 
sweepers could be seen as an 
escalation or provocation to Iran, 
Younger said that was "most un- 
likely," and he stressed: "of all the 
operations of war, sweeping mines 
Is the least aggressive." 

Neither Younger nor David Mel- 
lor, a Foreign Office Junior Minis- 
ter would blame either Iraq or Iran 
for laying the recently found 
mines by the entrance of the Gulf, 
one damaged a US tanker on 
Monday and more were found 
Tuesday In the Gulf of Oman. 

Mellor said Britain would urge 
other European allies to send min- 
esweepers and help protect "traf- 
fic of vital Importance to the eco- 
nomies of Western Europe." 

Britain has 42 minesweepers, 
including 12 of the 6B5 tonne hunt 
class. They are vessels 187 feet 
(57 m) long with a cres of 40, 
armed with a 40mm gun. 

France will send two mine- 
sweepers toward the Persian Gulf 
but does riot plan to use them for 
"combined operations" with the 
United States, Defence Minister 
Andre Giraud said Tuesday. 

"No arrangements of this kind 


have been made," Giraud said. 
The minesweepers are to join a 
naval squadron en route to the re- 
gion, and the minister said there 
was no plan to modify Its mission. 

The United States has been 
seeking aid from its allies in drag- 
ging the mined waters of the Per- 
sian Gulf as it carries out its op- 
eration to escort reflagged Kuwaiti 
tankers at risk of attack in the 
Iran-iraq war. France has said it 
does not want to become Involved 
in a multinational operation in the 
region and publicly declined to 
assist in minesweeping. 

The discovery Monday of mines 
in the sea of Oman contributed to 
the decision to send the mine- 
sweepers, Giraud said. “We con- 
clude that the security of French 
vessels in the region cannot be 
completely assured except by the 
addition of the two minesweep- 
ers," he said in an interview with 
four French radio stations. 

A Defence Ministry spokesman 
said it was not clear when the 
minesweepers would leave port, 
saying only that preparations were 
In progress. 

The official Soviet News Agency 
TASS claimed Tuesday that the 
United States Is massing military 
might in the Persian Gulf with the 
intent of establishing US domina- 
tion in the region. 

A government newspaper also 
said the United States wants its 
allies to send minesweepers to the 
strategic waterway to show the 
.American people that it Is not po- 
litically isolated in its decision to 
escort Kuwaiti oil tankers. 

Tass said the US flotilla assem- 
bled In the Gulf was "aimed at es- 
tablishing US domination in the re- 
gion, which not only possesses 
huge natural resources but is also 
of high strategic importance." The 
agency said the United States 
was" "pursuing imperial, hegemo- 
nic goals." 

The daily Sovetskaya Rossia, 
meanwhile, said Americans do not 
need West European mine 
sweepers so urgently as is main- 
tained at all levels in Recent days. 
The strength of the United States' 
own naval force In the Gulf will 
soon reach 24 large ships with 
18,000 servicemen.' 

Although several Soviet ships 
also ply the Gulf, Leader Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev has advocated that 
only countries In the region keep 
their ships on the waterway. 


Israel not to withdraw from Lebanon 
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By Munir Abboud 

Star Lebanon Correspondent 

officials have 
Lebanon to secure 
“ aeL * withdrawal 


— from South 
« Under Secretary 
^ ack Goufdlng who dis- 


Jtomon, 


Gemayel and the late Premier Ra- 
shid Karami, that Israel would not 
withdraw for the time being from 
the South. He said he had heard 
Israeli officials say: “We do not 
know on what basis the withdra- 
wal would take place, and to 
whom we would talk to if the with- 


gij-o-j .. , M wiiu uie- wrium wo wuuiu mm iw ■■ »*■■■■ 

B5Y™ r ° lB of the UN Interim drawal is decided with the govern- 
hk in Lebanon (UNIFIL) during •«»> hnaHnd hv Premier 

UbSl* i Vls !f ,0 Belru L has told 
Jive u thal no conclu- 

lecurHn i had b8en reached in 
^ rin 9 an iBraa auamatinn 


Israel] evacuation. 
J?®®whiie Soviet officials have 


ment that was headed by Premier 
Karami In West Beirut or with that 
headed by Amin Gemayel in the 
Eastern sector." 


Gouldlng conveyed to Lebanese 
told thn i «iT ■‘'“’'w umaaiB nave officials the fears of the United 

Ubanrm b? 80 , 080 aulhorltiea that Nations over the future of UNIFIL 

*ve diliJ!®! d ,aunch an exten- In South Lebanon because it had 
drive ET a,k L and information' noted that the force, formed at the 

request of Lebanon, had started to 

face problems from Israel and pro- 
vocations by the Israeli backed 
South Lebanon Army (SLA) militia. 


ana inform 

dsm n thn Sf* instantly con- 

acc^Hi nUed l8ra0li occu " 

'"formed 


“ wai1 iniormeu 

diplomatic sources in Beirut. 

ba nS?(Im5°! 1V0yed t0 8 ®nlor Le- 
1 0toSSi 8 ( an l , 8raali r, 9id at- 
Leh^ 0d I 0 wlthd|, awal from 
; f ^ | iitS a \dOK n a ^ corda nce with 
426. The resolution, 


He eaid that threats by SLA 
Commander Antoine Lahd against 
the UN force were serious particu- 
larly after he had accused it of fa- 
cilitating the movement of Le- 


In 10-70 •eoviuiion, puuaiing me » 

curaioTf nrnLiI 8 A fter an ,Brael1 in ~ banese guerrillas who launch op- 
' °1 the' (UMPnf f 4 0r the formation eratlons against SLA positions. 

oMaraelMorcaa ind He added lhat ,hB 8 ' ateB Par "' 
E.N l nof . 8 ! a le control to the 
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Amin 


cipatlng In UNIFIL were going 
through an embarrassing phase In 
which their troops were being en- 
dangered, and In which no tangible 


progress was achieved regarding 
the Israeli withdrawal from the 
South. He asked the Lebanese st- 
ate for swift action to end the 
present stalemate. 

Former Premier Karami 
rejected the Israeli line and con- 
sidered that Lebanon was Insist- 
ing on its attitude of opposing se- 
curity arrangements for Israel. He 
said the United Nations should 
assume Its responsibility for the 
implementation of its resolutions 
on South Lebanon. 

Karami suggested to Gouldlng 
the formation by UN Secretary 
General Javier Perez de Cuellar of 
a UN Committee under his super- 
vision that would be entursted 
with the implementation of the Un- 
ited Nations resolutions, and 
which would propose the practical 
means of forcing Israel to with- 
draw according to those resolu- 
tions. 

Karami'e attitude was In line 
with a new Soviet stance on the 
situation In South Lebanon and 
the future of UNIFIL there. Soviet 
officials told the Lebanese au- 
thorities that Lebanon should 
launch a non- stop diplomatic and 
Information drive In order to get as 
many states as possible to con- 


demn the Israeli occupation on 
every occasion so that the occu- 
pation may not turn into an ac- 
complished fact, and In order to 
get Israel to reconsider its opposi- 
tion to the implementation of tha 
UN resolutions. 


(•View . 

point 

By Ya’coub Ahmad 

Persuasion, 

not 

provocation 


THE SITUATION In the Gulf 
needs pacification and quick 
action to prevent escalation 
and avoid unnecessary con- 
frontation. 

Iran, which ended its 
highly publicized naval ex- 
ercises last Saturday, and 
failed to translate any of Its 
'■ threats into deeds, Is ap- 

R arently appalled by the - 
uge deployment of western 
fleets in the area and aeams 
;■» to realize the grave risks of 
: i the current situation. 

Despite the frequent tough • 
1 statements by Iranian lead- 
ers, Tehran is no longer in a 
position to further defy the 
: International community 
' through new Irresponsible » 
actions. An attempt to end . 
I. the Gulf war on the basis of | 
. the recent UN Security : 
L Council resolution Is per- 
!. hapse needed more than ' 
i. anything -else at present. 

The superpowers, who ap- 
,;i proved the UN resolution ; 
f; along with other permanent 
members of the Security 
I- Council, are urged to 
concentrate their efforts on 
finding ways to force Iran to 
* cease hostilities and embark 
: on peace negotiations. Mo- 
: scow and Washington have 
1 the means and the Influence 
" to force an end to the con- 
;; fiict. 

Reports about conaulta- 
i. tiona being conducted by the 
*.■ United States with other Se- 
■ curlty Council members to 
come up with a new resolu- 
:i lion which would Impose 
?■ sanctions on tha party that 
■| refuses to end the war are 
i; encouraging, but other Indl- 
cations seem to suggest that 
the big powers are not taking 
;i the matter of ending the war 
with the serlousnesa It daa- 
erv&s. 


? For Instance, reports about : 

J Iran having purchased wea- 
J pona worth S one billion In : 
the past few months show / 
• that western governments 
[j are not taking appropriate 
The Soviet Union considers that rj m8 u ^S* rea , t0 i^ sa . k fl}|i!] e : 

a main ran ann (nr tha I ahanana ii pSblllty Of the I T8 fl I Q n W8T 

machine. A serious and metl- 
culeous surveillance of arms * 
dealers In western capitals^ 
can contribute effectively to 


the main reason for the Lebanese ii P* bl !!}y 
ordeal and the Middle East crisis A 
is Israel, which is backed by the Fi 
United States. Moscow backs the 
Lebanese government's efforts to I 
secure the full and early wlthdra- | 
wal of Israeli troops from South (■ 

Lebanon, and for an end to Israeli \ 
interference in Lebanese Internal | 
affairs. It considers that a Le- i 
banese internal solution is poss- 
ible only through Lebanese 
national agreement by means of a 
practical dialogue between the In- 
fluential political forces. 

The Soviets asked why the Le- 
banese government did not lodge 
with the Security Council a requ- 
est for the withdrawal of Israeli 
forces as a case independent of 
UNIFIL' 8 mandate. The Soviets ad- 
ded that they would energetically 
support the Lebanese govern- 
ment's request for the withdrawal 
of Israeli forces and enforcement 
of UN resolutions. 


the endeavour 
war. 


to stop the [. 


[ On the other hand, the So - 1 
$ viet Union can contribute to f. 

peace effort In the Gulf by i 
5 not responding to Iran's J 
a request of exporting part of •, 
y Its oil through Sovlat terrl- .5 
\ tory. A conditional refusal by 1 
j) the Soviets of the Iranian 
I request constitutes a major ‘j. 
I step towards persuading ! 
| Tehran to abandon Its Intr- , 
*, anslgence. * 

Persuasion and not provo- ■. 
cation Is what the Gulf needs " 
at present to stop the sense- 
leas conflict. 
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puzzles 


ACROSS 

1 Those visiting Hollywood may 
be dared (3.5). J 

S Picked for Korea (6). 

9 Joint carved up - violated (8). 

10 Bird, brown bird, slips the rel 

to). 

12 The subject or a false story, for 
instance, that's pul about (5). 

13 Get rid of the bird in 5 (Q). 

14 Be mother for party with some 

( 2 J 7 ) Roya * s - ™ inswnw 

18 The ring-road's rerouted bv 
negotiation (5-7) 

21 ; holding gold in a cup- 

board (9). 

23 Indeed, a good man should get a 
nsc(S). 

24 Bloodhound almost killed run- 
away girl (6). 

25 Backing from displaced Poles 
outside the country (8). 

26 Those who are not officers - 
ihcy am outside, in view (6). 

27 Coteries fashioned for the 
enlightened minority (8). 

DOWN 

I Charge for a pair of diamonds in 
auction (6). 


2 Bridge opponents competed and 
felt resentftil (6). 

3 Roughly three fool ahead (2,3.4). 


4 Thatcher might make a fuss 

(5.3,4), 

6 Time I found a girl (5). 

7 dcS (8) ^ a,i UP bloomin * 

8 wL^r or dircc,ions? 

11 (5-7> ,y 500 wearing hair sh * rts 

15 Child-in indor heartlessly at- 

on C rcC!.4). ShC 1 kid fierse!f 

16 Densely planted trees round the 

. entrance to Stonehenge ( 8 ). 

17 gf 1 view rram * Nonh E®st 

in , * *‘ n . c was bcr undoing ( 6 ). 

20 In hospital. I can't type (6). 

22 Battle site has no water for an 
aquatic creature (5). 







.1 Pl i-skeli ■ England > v .). 
Heueri •Cam.d;i i. Justine.*, 
White K.rrifked n 
Pt.shop tor vwo p:iwiu to mic-li 
tms d in k rain, and Bhick -to 
PL<.\ « now hus to decide where 
t«» ivtr*»iiL lit*; attacked queen 


Gross words 



SVt IPTI 

. , ■■■■■■■■■■■B 


■ ■ ■■■Hi 

hm ri-s 
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Solution 


OdHonBaar 

u tl D Q D B Q n 
QBaaCBDUH! Buno“ 
0 Q B B 0 O Q D 
□ PF^OQDnHEUiauunri 
0 Q (;■ U D n 
gOnOCTI QBUrDBQ' 1 ? 
on hp on 

UEJHQHPI3W BBBPaP 
n D □ U n e 
EHUWELipHcauunUL- 
D U LI □ Q n n n 

□UUUM CEDDUQnnr* 

n B D u u B u n 
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BRIDGE 


while continuing to guard his 

4K® h o. Ul ^i? e Ku “V <3— Kt.1 or 
9~9 2 “ » nd what hup. 
p * ne <\ > n ® ,nck - Canada's 
no 2 Inteniiitlomil, mode the 
wrong choice ? 

Chess solution 

•at Is bent— I . . . Q—Kti: 
2 Kt v P ch trim, a third pawn, 
btt l pi cut]/ of play remalm 
Black chose <bt 0—027 3 
fft — with the point 2 . . , 
3 Q*Q ch, B y O; J 
KI—B7 mate. 

Black tried 2 .. . R * Rt>: 
J K—KUf R rp C h;. t /fV* 
KI-K4. 5 Kl>Q. Ktlus ch'- 
fi A'-ft2, Kt x Q; ? Kt-Ktl} 
Refi<t/ns. While threatens 
Kt * B, R or B r Kt, and Kt— 
B 7 mute. 


North 

♦ 8 


Q 10 9 

> K Q J 


West I 
♦ 106 5 4 3 

\ A 8 5 4 

0 7 

+ 10 8 A 


Q J 9 6 6 4 


Cast 

a j 7 a 

63 3 
A 3 2 
Q J 3 


JUNIOR X^WORD 


• -.-vVlvv 


ef 

mM 




In 

■SmJ 


3jjJ> 1 

C** ' • 

§ i*i\. 

g ' ■ 

j ■aSrti 
8 $ 73 © 

■■■..Si 


*" 8S S.u, 1 t aj3 

4 K Q 9 O 10 8 

_KJ7 * A K 9 7 4 

3 „ e r t; ,SS; h ~>j 

gMlton and°E^t ‘AmS^A? 

y0 “ >Si 

ftBMg 

sll^tty behind and^Stu^ 

SSSP&HI 

round of diamondi. h i P d 8 tSS Q 7 

showed that if 

started the inatch'^atK 118 had 

oSnlo^S i«SS 

aato?why > ?^?i ,d 6 I J ta h aye 
■Eg ^ Witten 

In the two events Th? ^ eara s 
i? two^ldf v^ “SPS 



Mwm . 
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ARIES — 21 March- 19 April ^ 

n J°, Ur a Cc, ' w . orker8 may be tblnaklnned thla week T,».a e 
people do not say can ba more revealing than whai iillfS *0% 
physical exercise will leave you reeling fit FotoS 
have a guardian angel watching overyou now FtaE52 0fde ^- 
matter may not be in your best Interest Pnairv^ 38 !^ 8 
project until another week. Put your Ideas ' on £ 8tarfe 9 | ^ 

,i TAURUS — 20 Aprll-20 May 

necessary even If It Is expensive. Consolidate re^i ^ 
i; money could be at stake. eMn flaln8 - Lohfl 

!l GEMINI — 21 May-20 June 

i Self-discipline Is the key to movlno ahonri n mu . 

j 

•j CANCER — 21 June-22 July 

?! y ° u need to be challenged by your partner. You are the lui rb««« 

V." wh p Should try to take the* easy way out P^mote SS 

i' L rSHm.f^i h ° r,,y ' Prlde mo,lvates you - Overindutaence could bem 
f, ?aS HnS ' 0J f ercl8a more self-dlscipllne. Vour mood chugs 

f V ° U * h ' nk ,hinsa msr H!wl1 ’ 

•• LEO — 23 July-22 August 

I; , n °| m fh in where others fear to tread. You are a leader wtonw 

Si aanrBMivfiiv°w and 00 t! 1 ® 8ldB,lnea and watch. Pursue romance™ 

jj ffi tnf y 'i W y0ur h0art on your 8teava - y 0u have every reason!: 

■ it 2,mJ^L d f« i y?H r ® rUa, ta talents. Do not be dismayed by Hw*ij 

• « chip's^are down * 8 !hta person ' B ,nnar qualitfes that will count whenh 

r; VIRGO — 23 August-22 September 

A llnancial decision Is Influenced by how much BUpporl you caneced 
;; ‘ r 5 m home, A change of environment could be what you nesdTM 

j: about ways to handle a relationship better. Keep your C00L Shrew*** 

i! Is required when handling a business manoeuvre this week. Usa pi > 
past experiences and seek the advice of those with special knowtefr j 
M Do not sign an agreement right away. Wait for mors Information. > 

;i LIBRA — - 23 September-22 October 

1 mn E Ji a o rV r[?i nul0 of your waBk wl11 be fascinating if you make the roh 

!j mwIL « . l *u ,nera . w S nl 7 1ore °F your time even though you are up to yw i 

■j ™ dl i work. Be diplomatic. Even with all the demands on youths | 

fi JJJJJMJOu w| ll b® able to moat n deadline. Keep your hopes up atari ; 

►j rs[ a*(on8hlp. Everything will eventually work out for the best. 

SCORPIO — 23 October-21 November 

•i • a0 ® W0r J° „ a problem may bo right under your nose. If you can 

ft!?!P®n e travel. Slick close to homo. There is nothing to stop you 
;! . h ? 8r Pj®® 8 *L an be put into action on a grand scale. A new joy IBs i« 

i, o WS6K. Romance brings a sparkle to your eye. 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November-2 1 December 

some hard-headed decision while you ara in the moodftj 
iHtI IS 8 u. 8 aba ndoning a tough project. Hang in there! Now Is theft* 
f °1L W ? y° ur e,,orla - A breakthrough is likely. You can be a winner 
.* r f rke,p,ace no ma her how tough the competition. Bo Wiorouak® 
8 Presentation and make sure you have ail the answers bem 
, approaching the boas. 

CAPRICORN — 22 December- 19 January 

Real estate sales are up and so are your spirits. Involvement b afl^ 
nnw ° r nfla you special recognition. Travel will take its toll on j® 
8 „®? s yoa 9 ef more sleep. Your ability to help someone pleases yw « 
2 h .“ 1 does them. Look to the future, not the past. Give you* 1 
me to deliberate before making a far-reaching decision. j 

AQUARIUS — 20 January- is February 

■j 0 u wn P aca and in your own style regardless ol wha! # 

1 nv*® 1 ' Sprier productivity could bring a cash bonus. Glvepsra^ 

vour nS? m ;. lB8uln ° an u»™atum would be a mistake. Take SW** 

1 bs wIro 6 ^ flltl f a,ion before making any moves this week. y w 
1 aasiarfn ^ P0s !p 0f18 signing an agreement until next week. Cash 
easier to come by than credit right now. 

PISCES — 19 February-20 March 

Jft fl Z abl8 10 ,une in lo wbat others are thinking this weBk TJJJ 
' wlll i?? ° r ? arenl 18 ,lme well spent. Stay as objective as y«J “J 
S2?2nSJSSiS ' W1 i r, «“ “■worker. You have an uncanny ability {.°^ 8 
•’ ralatfcSSsWiI ^° n ‘ f 1 fam,ly a °cret may be revealed this weekend. ^ 
aSout ° 6h P 00 rU8t and ricnsBty and you will have nothing to w™. 

THIS WEEK'S CHILD is very strong-minded and can roar 

;; .^rieo crossad. jf f however, he Is praised and encouraged^he ^ ^ ^ 

•«' kitten. He will step In and take charge if he I eels swh® 88 ®^ 

.. • doing a good lob. He makes en excellent nost. generous and ^ _ 

.w . . | . . .... _ . 


^>tar 




Folklore Mum urn: Jeweinf and cos- 
‘ ioO years old. Also mosaics 

frS^Madaba Bnd Jerash (4rh to iBth 
uHYtjrfes). The Boman Theatre. Amman. 
SSrina hour* 00 “ a.m. - 6 p.m. 
y^j-reund. Tel- 661760. 

SSm Jeba! At Qal-a (CHadel Hill . 
fli hours: 9:00 a.m.-S.OO p.m. (Fri- 
SffSd ofllcial hilldays 10.0(5 a.m. to 

4 _jJjpjn) Closed Tuesdays. 

j«dsn National Oallary: ConlalnB a 
Section of paintings, ceramics, and 
uSotores by contemporary Islamic ert- 

1 STfoxn m0Bt of ,hB MuBlim c ° un,r ‘ e ! 

,nd a collection of paintings by 10 th 
Ceniury orieniallst artists. Muntazah, 
Jabal Luweibdeh. Opening houra: 10.00 
sm • 1 JO pm. Bnd 3.00 p.m. - 6.00 
pjn Closed Tuesdays. Tel. 630128. 

Maityr'e Memorial (Military Musaum): 
MecBon ol military memorabilia dating 
Iran me Arab Revolt of 1916. Sports 
City. Amman, Opening houra 9.00 
am.-4.00 p.m. Closed Saturdays. Tel. 
684240. 



81. Joseph Church (Roman Catholic) 
Jabal Amman, Tel. 624690. 

Church of the Annunciation (Roman 
Catholic Jabal Luweibdeh. Tel. 637440. 

Df la Salle Church (Roman Catholic ) 
Jabal HueseUv Tel. 661767. 

Tarrieanta Church (Roman Catholic), 
Jibal Luwelbdsh. mass In Italian langu- 
age, meet every Saturday et 6:30 p.m. 
Tel. 622368 

Church of the Annunciation (Greek 
Orthodox) Abdao, Tel. 623641. 

Anglican Church (Church ol the 
Redeemer) Jabal Amman, Tel. 625383 

Armenian Catholic Church Aahralieh, 
Tel. 771331. 

Aimenlna Orthodox Church Ashrafieh. 
Tel 776261. 

81. Ephraim Church (Syrian Orthodox) 
Ashratlah, Tel. 771761. 


Amman International Church Inter- 
denominational): meets at Southern 
Baplisl School In Shmelsanl, Tel. 
677634. 

Evinfle llcal Lutheran Church Jabal 
BH295 8 h C r ° 01 RflV ' N ' TaL 


Algerian - 641271/2 

SISS* ol 7em#n 842301 /2 

as? B - » ***" 

SS2r Embaa,,y/ commerolal 

SS5P. 674760/674862 

Sign " 1 ~ ■ ?f 4140 

SSSSS L- 842189/842183 

SfflS; — 838386 

a»ag c—i SJS 

SH2wl 0Vakl,n 666108/6 

Q “ neraI 622324 
2S ' Consulate (Vises) 623443 

gn — 84 12 ”' 4 

QrHk W °' R B 1 935 1 / 2 

S=858 

£-^===-5- 3 I35?;i 

g..-T 638165 

642486/7 

B “ l,n — 665107 

LlbyS" 1 — — 676136/8 

iSSmZ 6661 IB 

MoraS 8413B1 

H»K5h: 641461/2 

637067/826166 

32^^111111 
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S^tenlsn 
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*n 

USS? SU1#I ® f America 

■gwfiT rpr — ~ — 

■SpwJSTsri 


— 637163 

■ 644331/2 

663161 

814164 

660746/6 

622140 

— — 644261/2 

.609177/9 

644416 

641078 

674307/8 

641261 

644369 

641201 

r,Ca 644371 
; 641168 

- 668191 

668171/7 

— - 609194/8 


diary 


CALENDAR 


Exhibitions 

The First painting exhibition by Artist Rlham Bi- 
shara chaseeb will be opened at the Royal Cultural 
Centre on Saturday 15 August. 

Films 

The French Cultural Centre presents ‘Malevif with 
Michel Serranlt and Jacques Dutronc today Thurs- 
day at 8 pm. 

The American Centre presents ‘International Vel- 
vet’ today Thursday at 7 pm. The film stars Nanette 


Newman, Christopher Plummer end Tutum O'Neal. 

On Monday 17 August, at 7 pm the American 
Centre also presents the feature film 'Mister Rob- 
erts' Starring Henry Fonda, James Cagney, William 
Powell and Jack Lemmon. 

Folk songs 

On Sunday 23, August Frank Donovan, from USAID 
Office in Amman, will perform a variety of classic 
American folk songs accompanying himself on the 
guitar. Since seats are limited, free of charge tick- 
ets will be distributed on “first come, first serve" 
basis at the American Centre. Tickets can be col- 
lected as of Sunday, 16 August. 


Bahrain - 

_ .. ... 073 

a? 

Antwerp 

Brussels 



Rio da Janeiro 

Brazilla 

Bulgaria 


Canada , 

Ottawa - — — 

Chile 

Santiago — — 

Cyprus 

Nicosia 

Czechoslovakia - 


613 

66 

2 

367 

21 

42 


Airline Companies 


Arab Air Cargo 874 1?3£?5 

Aeroflot -,521512 

Air France 666068/867626 

Air India - — 67 5888-9 

Air Lenka — 855377/661799 

Alitalia ... 555525 

American Airline 860068 

Arab Wings B94484 

Austrian Airline 

637380/667028 

Balkan Airlines S???25 

British Airways B41430 

British Caledonian 

Arlwaya 55?!!! 

Cathay Pacllla 624303 

^Chinese Airlines 

637380/66702B 

Egypt Air _B30011 

Emirates Airlines 

662141/678321 

Gulf Air 663606/653813 

B Brian Airlines ----- -639296 

i 637B27/644036 

Iraqi Airways 628696, / 628698 

Japan Air Lines 555512 

K.Cm. 822175 

Korean Airlines — 676824/662236 
Kuwaiti Airways - 


671630 

629671 

648012 


Kuwaiti Airways —630144 

Libyan Arab Airlines ® 4 25?!£2 

Lufthansa 841308 

Malaysian Airline 

L - 639675/663446 

M.E.A. ■■ 636104 

Olympic 630125/636433 

p|A 626981 

Philippine Airlines 512155 

Polish Airlines -—— £26981 

Cantos - 641430/666447 

Royal Jordsnlan 662141 

Romania Airlines B373BO/66702B 

Sebena Belgian Airlines 87580B-9 

Saudis i,i 889333 

6c.ndln.,l.nAI.I | n VnaMi|/a37i( , 5 

Smg.por.Aimn.. 

Sudan Airlines 6621 1 1 

«wl.. Air 10.8. A.) 64J943/641M6 

Swiss Air 21255! 

Curia n Air , 022147 

TSafAlwaya 604649/837196 

Trans Mediterranean 

Trane World Airline B93A3Q/azgflB4 

Airways 622324/0 

^kMh^_ M91M/689112 

Yemenla-Yamen Airways — 628178 
Yugoslav Airlines — 604911 


laJH ltI*SKTa I »1 ;I 


Denmark — ... 

Copenhagen (Inner) - 
Compenhagen (outer) 
Ecuador 


Germany W(FRG) 


Banglors 
New OBlhl 


And all cities with area codes begln- 
Ing With 1, 2, 3, 4, B, 6, 7 4 8. 

Indonesia 62 

Jakarta 21 


Mexico City 
Morocco 


Peshawar — ■ 

Rawalpindi / Islamabad 

Paraguay 

Asuncion ■ 


Khartoum 
Swaden — 
Stockholm 


New York 

Washington — .— 

Venezuela - 

Caracas — 

Yugoslavia 

Belgrade — — 


212/716 

- 202 

68 

2 

38 

11 


Important numbers; 


EMERGENCIES 


Amman governorate SB 1228 

Amman Civil Defence — - IBB, 199 
Civil Defence Irbtd 

271293, 273131 

Civil Defence Quwalameh 

770733 

Civil Defence Dalr Alla — 67306 

Ambulance 193,775111 

Amman downtown fire brldgade 


First eld 630341 

Blood Bank 778303 

Civil Defence reBcue B61 111 

Fire headquarters 622090-3 

Police rescue 

192, 621111,637777 

Police headquarters 639141 

Traffic police 096390/1 

Electric Power Co. 

636381/4, 6248B1 

Municipal water complaints 

771126/8 

OuBen Alla Inti. Airport 
(08)63 330 / 60 

HOSPITALS 

Hussein Medical Centre 

813613/32 

Khalldl Maternity, J. Amu. 

' 644281/6 

Aklleh Maternity, J. Amn. 

1 642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity — 624362 

Melhas, J. Amman 638140 

Palestine, Shmelaanl 664171/4 

Shmelsanl Hospital 66S131 

University Hospital — — 845846 

Al-Muashar Hospital 667227/9 

The Islamic, Abdall 666127/37 

Al-Ahll, Abdall 664 164/ 6 

Italian. Al-Muhalraen — 777101/3 
Al-Basnir, J. Aehrafiah 

776111/26 

Army, Marks 891811/15 

Quean Alia Hospital 602240/60 

Ama! Hospital 874165 

GENERAL 

Jordan Television 773 11/19 

RadloJordan 774111/10 

Ministry of Tourism 842311 

Holel complain Is 666412 

Price complaints — — 661176 

Telephone Information — — 


CULTURAL CENTRES 


Royal Culture Centra 
Tel. 


American Centre — ■ — — 
American Centre Library 

British Council 

French Cultural Centre — 

Goethe Institute 

Soviet Cultural Centre ... 
Spanish Cultural Centre - 
Turkish Cultural Centra ~ 

Hays Arts Centre 

Hueseln Youth City 

Y.W.C-A. 

Y.W.M.A. 

Amman Municipal Library 
Jniv. of Jordan Library . - 

Cinemas 


861028/7 

— 644371 

— 641520 
636147/8 

— 637009 

— 641993 
-. 644203 
~ 624049 
.... 639777 
-- 665196 

6671B1/8 
.- 841793 
- 664251 


_ 637111 
... 843655 


Concord ... 

Rainbow - _. 

Opera - — 

Plaza — . 

Raghdan — 

Al- Hussein 

Zahran — 

Batman 

Sports Clubs 

Al Huaaeln Sports 

City 

Orthodox Club — 

Royal Automobile 
Club .... — 


— . 677420 
825155 
675573 
. _ 677420 

622 19B 

622117 

— . 623171 
- _. 630126 


887161 

610491 

815410 


Royal Shooting Club 736572 
Royal Chess Club 673713 
Royal Racing Club 09-801 233 


HOTELS 


Amman 

Holiday Inn 

Marriott 

Regency 

Jerusalem 

Intercontinental 

Ambassador 

Commodore — 

Middle East 

Grand Palace — 

Tycha — —. 

International — . . . 

San Rock — 

Alla Gateway 

Amra , 

Plaze 


663100 

880100 

680000 

. — 665094 
841361 

- . 665166 

665161 

667160 

861121 

801114 

841712 

— 813601 
. (08)51000 
815071 

874111 


Aqaba 


Holiday Inn 

Al-Manar 

Al-Cazar 

Coral Beach 

Aquamarine 

Aqaba 


2428 

4341 

4131 

3621 

4333 

2066 


Rent-atCar ' 


Al- Jabal 

Kada 

Knria . . .. 

. 606869 
665161/605153 
. 316465 

Al-Labadl 

613554 

National . — 

839197/6 
- - 616792 

Petra 

— 606601 


H79494 

ALRlmni - 

- Annum 


RR743Q 


_ 771707 


625767/621471 

Star 

. 604904 

Tlflur 671931 1 

Trunl 

... 673312 

true! 

666121/9 

Al-Waha 

_ _ 674 105 

Abu Dagga 

Amin Jarrar (Avia) 

644642/644906 

87049B 

Amman — 
Arabian - — 

■ - 000327 

641350 
06/61021-61071 
. 09/802210 


1 RiHiaat 873312 


604239 


... 869970 


660601 


601360/60 



1 Fiifonrjir _ _ 630107 


674100 

1 Gull 

1 Inter Rent 

660902 

669376/069308 


Oversees calls 
Repair service 
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Star Subscriptions 
{Annual rates) 

Arab countries S 60 
Europe and Africa S 90 
US, Japan & others $ 130 

Ail rates Include First Class Mall. 
Send drafts to The Star, P.O. Box 
601, Amman - Jordan. 
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comics 



mi 


Canine comedians 


i JM WHlS 


Night of the potato bugs 




Saturday morning In the Garden 


THE FAR SIDE 


By GARY LARSON 



; ?«? j don t be sjllyf No thanks needed. 

■! : Just take the brdln - but felt that doctor 

you work for not to be such a stranger.” 

212' THE JERUSALEM STAR 

: ,-W : >H: ; .1 . 


Eventually, the chickens wdm • 

v«g 9 between Fc rm ^ a e n ^ a 


"Once In a while couldnl we 
Just have some paslo?" 


august 




French 

Programmes 

Saturday 

* 06:00 Les Sciences A La 
Une.: A documentary pro- 
gramme presenting several re- 
ports: Children In School, The 
Use of Police of Explosive Mat- 
erials, Soap Industry, Disad- 
vantages of Scientific Develop- 
ments. 

■ 07:00 News In French. 

* 07:15 French Varieties. 

Sunday 

* 05:45 Le Carnaval Des 
Brumes: A telefilm directed by 
Andre Frwaji; starring: Ger- 
maine Delbat and Georges 
Marsika: A story of four sailors 
from the north celebrating their 
coming back home by making a 
carnaval. 

* 07:00 News In French. 

' 07:15 Le Monde Selon 
Georges: A documentary ma- 
gazine presenting this week life 
in the South Pole. 

Monday 

* 08:00 Rue Carnot, Eps. 14. 

* 06:30 La Cuisine Du 
Monde: This week is the cui- 
sine of Pakistan. 

* 07:00 News In French. 

07:15 The weekly sport9 
magazine. 

Tuesday 

* 05:25 Champs Elysees: A 
variety programme presented 
by Michel Drucker. This week's 
Quest is Jean-Paul Belmondo. 

* 07:00 News In French. 

07:15 Terre Des Betes: 
Two reports about the life of 
animals. 

Wednesday 

* 08:00 Le Veto, eps. 3: A 
drama aerie. 

* 07:00 News In French. 

* 07:15 Aujourd' hui En Jor- 

danle: A local magazine 

presented by Saleh Madl. 

Thursday 

* 06:00 Rue Carnot, eps. 15. 

R.. n °5 :30 Les Tambours Du 
Burundi: 16 African musicians 
8u f undi Presenting their 
km music during the 10th An- 
QOuleme festival. 

* 07:00 News in French. 
07:16 French Varieties. 

Friday 

AfrlrSn 3 Vi6llie Dame et 
Wartinfl ,0r 8 traln in 
olri i^ der ‘ Qround station, an 
African^ n l e L et . s by chance an 
IsarkL Their conversation 
anri many oth ®r meetings 
Th 1 7J sponger relationship, 
lion HS* 8 ,he comprehen- 
evsn i??h Ween human Pemgs 
our. hey ara dl, ferent in col- 

* 087 : °0 News In French. 
07:15 French Varieties. 


‘ --- :;4p 
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our 
TV guide! 




Channel 
2 

from August 
--15-21 1 




AS 

Ruth and Clive Gregory plaved by Claire Bloom and 
Daniel Massey in INTIMATE CONTACT on Sunday 
at 9:10. 

English Thursday 


Programmes 

Saturday 

* 8:30 Together We Stand. 

* 9:00 Saturday Variety 
Show. 

" 10:20 Feature Film, "Parry 
Mason's Return". 


• 8:30 My Husband & I: Nora 
Powers (Mollie Sugden) is sup- 
posed to be head of personnel 
at Ashvale Advertising. But 
she's the Iasi person to know 
about an Important change in 
the company's corridor of 
power. And she heard If from 
the tea lady. 

• 9:10 Rags to Riches. 


Sunday 

’ 8:30 Growing Pains: When 
Mike professes a lack of inter- 
est in attending college, Jason 
takes him along on a trip to vi- 
sit his alma mater to change 
his mind. 

* 9:10 Intimate Contact, epi- 
sode 3. 


' 10:20 Feature Film, "Tri- 
bute": Starring: Jack Lemmon, 
Lee Renick and Robby Ben- 
son : A Broadway press agent 
comes to know his son by his 
divorced wife Just as he comes 
to know of his own fatal illness. 

Friday 

* 8:30 Bill Cosby Show. 


4 10:20 Hunter, "Think 

Blue". 

4 1 1:10 Are You Being 

Served. 

Monday 

* 8:30 Throb. 

4 9:10 Mussolini. 

4 10:20 New Drama Series, 
"Bird Of Prey". 

* 1 1:10 The Love Boat. 

Tuesday 

4 8:30 Double Trouble, "The 
Twins Take On The Big Apple". 

4 9:10 Oharo "Laura". 

* 10:20 The Unknown War. 

* 1 1:10 Open All Hours. 

Wednesday 

4 8:30 Don’t Wait Up. 

* 9:10 The Silk Road. "A 
Heart-Wave called Turfan". 

10:20 “The Rhinemann Ex- 
change". 


4 9:10 Falcon Crest. 

4 10:20 Inside Story, A six- 
part mini-series, starring Roy 
Marsden & Francesca Annls: 
Set In the fast-moving world of 
journalism, Roy Marsden plays 
millionaire tycoon Sennet, 
whose determined ambition to 
take over the "Sunday Regis- 
ter” newspaper runs into fierce 
opposition. Inside Story also 
stars France sea Annls as the 
idealistic foreign correspon- 
dent, whose support Bennet 
cleverly enlists. 

The story of their tempestu- 
ous relationship as Bennet 
manipulates his way to pres- 
tige and power is the theme of 
this gripping 0-part mini-series. 
Inside Story goes beyond the 
headlines of the newspaper 
world to the human stories of 
those involved in the take-over 
battle — the old newspaper 
proprietor fighting for his pap- 
er's survival ; the discredited 
widow trying to protect her 
children from scandal: the 
young journalist In danger as 
he tracks a murder suspect; 
and the paper's staff trying to 
produce the newspaper as 
their future hangs in the ba- 
lance. 


BBC World Service Programmes Highlights 
For Week Beginning Saturday, 15 August, 
1987 

CALLING INDIA PHONE-IN PROGRAMME: Forty years ago. In- 
dia became Independent and the new state of Pakistan was 
born. To mark this anniversary BBC World Service is mounting a 
phone-in programme which will be of particular interest to In- 
dians all over the world. It will be chaired in London by Mark 
Tully, the BBC's Delhi Correspondent. To participate in the pro- 
gramme, call London 580 4411. The lines are open 1 3/4 hours 
before the transmission and also during the programme. Callers 
whose questions are selected will be called back at the BBC's 
expense. Alternatively, questions can be sent in beforehand by 
post to CALLING INDIA, BBC World Service, Bush House, 
Strand, London WC2B 4PH. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR INDONESIAN INDEPENDENCE: In August 
1945, in the confusion surrounding the end of the Second World 
War, independence was declared in Indonesia. During the war 
the country had been occupied by the Japanese. Before then it 
had been a Dutch colony. The Netherlands, itself emerging from 
Nazi occupation, tried to restore the status quo, and Indonesia 
had to face years of bloody civil war. The first of two half-hour 
programmes to coincide with this year's anniversary of Indone- 
sian independence, can be heard this week on BBC World Ser- 
vice. 

BBC PROMENADE CONCERTS: Saturday's concert of Russian 
music includes Four Dances from A Life for the Tsar by Glinka. 
In the same concert Neeme Jarvi conducts the Scottish National 
Orchestra in Glazunov's Violin Concerto in A Minor with Dong 
Suk Kang, violin. There is more dance music in Thursday's 
concert when Claudio Abbado conducts the Chamber Orchestra 
of Europe in Stravinski's Pulclnella, preceded by Rossini's over- 
ture to The Silken Ladder. 

THE CONCH QUIZ: Do polar bears eat penguins? How do Egyp- 
tian mongooses break eggs? What is the collective noun 
for larks? The answers to these and many other puzzles of the 
world of natural history will be revealed in a new light-hearted 
programme. The Conch Quiz. Paddy Feeny takes the chair and 
the two teams are captained by whimsical poet Pam Ayres and 
marine Zoologist Dr Shell Anderson. 

DEALING WITH DARKNESS: Every year thousands of people 
around the world lose their sight, either slowly or suddenly. In 
Dealing With Darkness, Nick Rankin investigates how blind peo- 
ple In Britain learn to regain their confidence, perceive the world 
in a different way and cope once again with everyday life. 


FRONTIER: A frontier is a meeting point, yet also a point of colli- 
sion and conflict. It brings peoples together, yet also sets them 
apart. It Is a door to a new experience, but may also mean con- 
trols, passports, even minefields and barbed wire. In four pro- 
grammes beginning this month John Plckford explores these 
;* ideas, beginning with North and South Korea. 


/ Saturday 15/8/87 

I 

4 21:30 Promendade 

1 Concert. 

.i 

? Sunday 16/8/87 


• 06:30 The Conch Quiz. 


4 16:46 
. Phone-In. 

Calling 

India 

\\ *19:16 

Dealing 

With 

r, Darkness. 


jf Monday 17/8/87 


'■ ■ 00:15 

Calling 

India 


. Phone-in. 

4 09:30 The Struggle for 
Indonesian Independence. 


4 13:01 The Struggle for In- 
donesian independence: 


* 18:15 The Struggle for In- 
donesian Independence. 

* 19:15 Frontier. 

4 20:15 The Couch Quiz. 

Tuesday 18/8/87 

* 00:15 Frontier. 

* 10:30 Frontier. 

Wednesday 

19/78/87 

* 13:30 The Conch Quiz. 

Thursday 20/8/87 

* 06: 30 Dealing With 
Darkness. 

* 21:30 Promenade 
Concert. 


On the occasion of 40th Anniversary 
of India’s Independence 
a F/ag Hoisting Ceremony will take place 
on Saturday 15 August at 9 AM 
at the Embassy Residence. 

All Indian nationals are cordially invited to attend 
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